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PLAYS AND PURITANS^ 

The British Isles have been ringing for the last few 
years with the word ' Art ' in its German sense ; with 
' High Art/ ' Symbolic Art/ ' Ecclesiastical Art/ ' Dra- 
matic Art/ 'Tragic Art/ and so forth; and every 
well-educated person is expected, nowadays, to know 
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something about Art. Yet in spite of all translations 
of German '-Esthetic' treatises, and * Kunstnovellen/ 
the mass of the British people cares very little about 
the matter, and sits contented under the imputation of 
' bad taste/ Our stage, long since dead, does not revive; 
our poetry is dying ; our music, like our architecture, 
only reproduces the past ; our painting is only firstrate 
when it handles landscapes and animals, and seems 
likely so to remain; but, meanwhile, nobody cares. 
Some of the deepest and most earnest minds vote the 
question, in general, a ' sham and a snare,' and whisper 
to each other confidentially, that Gothic art is beginning 
to be a 'bore,' and that Sir Christopher Wren was 
a very good fellow after all ; while the middle classes 
look on the Art movement half amused, as with a 
pretty toy, half sulkily suspicious of Popery and 
Paganism, and think, apparently, that Art is very 
well when it means nothing, and is merely used to 
beautify drawing-rooms and shawl patterns; not to 
mention that, if there were no painters, Mr. Smith 
could not hand down to posterity likenesses of himself, 
Mrs. Smith, and family. But when * Art ' dares to be 
in earnest, and to mean something, much more to con- 
nect itself with religion, Smith's tone alters. He will 
teach 'Art' to keep in what he considers its place, 
and if it refuses, take the law of it, and put it into the 
Ecclesiastical Court. So he says, and what is more, 
he means what he says ; and as all the world, from 
Hindostan to Canada, knows by most practical proof. 
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(written forty years ago by men who cared no more 
for the Stuarts than for the Ptolemies, and were ready 
to kiss the dust off George the Fourth's feet at his 
visit to Edinburgh) — ^*Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed 
victa puellis/ 

The historian of a time of change has always a diflS- 
cult and invidious task. For Eevolutions, in the great 
majority of cases, arise not merely from the crimes of 
a few great men, but from a general viciousness and 
decay of the whole, or the majority, of the nation ; and 
that viciousness is certain to be made up, in great part, 
of a loosening of domestic ties, of breaches of the. 
Seventh Commandment, and of sins connected with 
them, which a writer is now hardly permitted to men- 
tion. An ' evil and adulterous generation ' has been in 
all ages and countries the one marked out for intestine 
and internecine strife. That description is always 
applicable to a revolutionary generation; whether or 
not it also comes under the class of a superstitious one, 
' seeking after a sign from heaven,' only half believing 
its own creed, and, therefore, on tiptoe for miraculous 
confirmations of it, at the same time that it fiercely 
persecutes any one who, by attempting innovation or 
reform, seems about to snatch from weak faith the 
last plank which keeps it from sinking into the abyss. 
In describing such an age, the historian lies under this 
paradoxical disadvantage, that his case is actually too 
strong for him to state it. If he tells the whole 
truth, the easy-going and respectable multitude, in 
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ought, to undeceive them by anything beyond bare 
assertion without proof. 

* But what does it matter/ some one may say, 
'what young ladies think about history?' This it 
matters; that these young ladies will some day be 
mothers, and as such will teach their children their 
own notions of modem history ; and that, as long as 
men confine themselves to the teaching of Koman and 
Greek history, and leave the history of their own 
country to be handled exclusively by their unmarried 
sisters, so long will slanders, superstitions, and false 
political principles be perpetuated in the minds of our 
boys and girls. 

But a still worse evil arises from the fact that the 
historian's case is often too strong to be stated. There 
is always a reactionary party, or one at least which 
lingers sentimentally over the dream of past golden 
ages, such as that of which Cowley says, with a sort of 
naive blasphemy, at which one knows not whether to 
snule or sigh— 

* When God, the cause to me and men unknown, 
Forsook the royal houses, and his own.' 

These have full liberty to say all they can in praise of 
the defeated system; but the historian has no such 
liberty to state the case against it. If he even asserts 
that he has counter-facts, but dare not state them, he is 
at once met with a prcejudicium. The mere fact of his 
having ascertained the truth is imputed as a blame to 
him, in a sort of prudish cant. ' What a very improper 
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happily combined with modem art and civilisation ; 
that the Puritan hatred of the Court, of stage-plays, of 
the fashions of the time, was only ' a scrupulous and 
fantastical niceness ' ; barbaric and tasteless, if sincere ; 
if insincere, the basest hypocrisy ; that the stage-plays, 
though coarse, were no worse than Shakspeare, whom 
everybody reads ; and that if the Stuarts patronised 
the stage they also raised it. and exercised a purifying 
censorship. And many more who do not go all these 
lengths with the reactionists, and cannot make up their 
mind to look to the Stuart reigns either for model 
churchmen or model courtiers, are still inclined to 
sneer at the Puritan ' preciseness,' and to say lazily, 
that though, of course, something may have been wrong, 
yet there was no need to make such a fuss about the 
matter ; and that at all events the Puritans were men 
of very bad taste. 

Mr. Giflford, in his introduction to Ma^singer's plays 
(1813), was probably the spokesman of his own 
generation, certainly of a great part of this generation 
also, when he informs us, that * with Massinger ter- 
minated the triumph of dramatic poetry ; indeed, the 
stage itself survived him but a short time. The nation 
was convulsed to its centre by contending factions, and 
a set of austere and gloomy fanatics, enemies to every 
elegant amusement and every social relaxation, rose 
upon the ruins of the State. Exasperated by the 
ridicule with which they had long been covered by 
the stage, they persecuted the actors with unrelenting 
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So is history written, and, what is more, believed. 
The amount of misrepresentation in this passage (which 
would probably pass current with most readers in the 
present day) is quite ludicrous. In the first place, it 
will hardly be believed that these words occur in an 
essay which, after extolling Massinger as one of the 
greatest poets of his age, second, indeed, only to Shak- 
speare, also informs us (and, it seems, quite truly) that, 
so far from having been really appreciated or patron- 
ised, he maintained a constant struggle with adversity, 
• — ' that even the bounty of his particular friends, on 
which he chiefly relied, left him in a state of absolute 
dependence,' — that while * other writers for the stage 
had their periods of good fortune, Massinger seems to 
have enjoyed no gleam of sunshine ; his life was all 
one misty day, and "shadows, clouds, and darkness 
rested on it." ' 

So much for Charles's patronage of a really great 
poet. What sort of men he did patronise, practically 
and in earnest, we shall see hereafter, when we come 
to speak of Mr. Shirley. 

But Mr. Gififord must needs give an instance to 
prove that Charles was ' not inattentive to the success 
of Massinger,' and a curious one it is; of the same 
class, unfortunately, as that with the man in the old 
story, who recorded with pride that the King had spoken 
to him, and — had told him to get out of the way. 

Massinger in his * King and the Subject ' had intro- 
luced Don Pedro of Spain thus speaking — 
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probably the actors also, of the early part of Charles 
the Second's reign had many of them belonged to the 
court of Charles the First, as did Davenant, the Duke 
and Duchess of Newcastle, Fanshaw, and Shirley him- 
self; that the common notion of a ' new manner' hav- 
ing been introduced from France after the Eestoration, 
or indeed having come in at all, is not founded on fact, 
the only change being that the plays of Charles the 
Second's time were somewhat more stupid, and that 
while five of the seven deadly sins had always had free 
licence on the stage, blasphemy and profane swearing 
were now enfranchised to fill up the seven. As for 
the assertion that the new manner (supposing it to have 
existed) was imported from France, there is far more 
reason to believe that the French copied us than we 
them, and that if they did not learn from Charles the 
First's poets the superstition of 'the three unities,' 
they at least learnt to make ancient kings and heroes 
talk and act like seventeenth century courtiers, and to 
exchange their old clumsy masques and translations of 
ItaHan and Spanish farces for a comedy depicting 
native scoundrelism. Probably enough, indeed, the 
great and sudden development of the French stage, 
which took place in the middle of the seventeenth 
century under Corneille and Moli^re, was excited by 
the English cavalier playwrights who took refuge in 
France. 

No doubt, as Mr. Gifford says, the Puritans were 
exasperated against the stage -players by the insults 
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as ' rogues and vagabonds.' The Act of 1 Jacobi seems 
even to have gone so far as to repeal the clauses which, 
in Elizabeth's reign, had allowed companies of players 
the protection of a 'baron or honourable person of 
greater degree,' who might 'authorise them to play- 
under his hand and seal of arms.' So that the Pur- 
itans were only demanding of the sovereigns that they 
should enforce the very laws which they themselves 
had made, and which they and their nobles were set- 
ting at defiance. Whether the plays ought to have 
been put down, and whether the laws were necessary, 
is a different question ; but certainly the court and the 
aristocracy stood in the questionable, though too com- 
mon, position of men who made laws which prohibited 
to the poor amusements in which they themselves 
indulged without restraint. 

But were these plays objectionable ? As far as the 
comedies are concerned, that will depend on the answer 
to the question. Are plays objectionable, the staple sub- 
ject of which is adultery ? Now, we cannot but agree 
with the Puritans, that adultery is not a subject for 
comedy at all. It may be for tragedy; but for 
comedy never. It is a sin ; not merely theologically, 
but socially, one of the very worst sins, the parent of 
seven other sins,— of falsehood, suspicion, hate, murder, 
and a whole bevy of devils. The prevalence of 
adultery in any country has always been a sign and 
a cause of social insincerity, division, and revolution ; 
where a people has learnt to connive and laugh at it, 
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who look on them in the light which the Stuart 
dramatists looked are not good men, and do no good 
service to the country; especially when they erect 
adultery into a science, and seem to take a perverse 
pleasure in teaching their audience every possible 
method, accident, cause, and consequence of it ; alMrays, 
too, when they have an opportunity, pointing 'East- 
ward Ho ! ' i.e, to the city of London, as the quarter 
where court gallants can find boundless indulgence for 
their passions amid the fair wives of dull and cowardly 
citizens. If the citizens drove the players out of 
London, the playwrights took good care to have their 
revenge. The citizen is their standard butt. These 
shallow parasites, and their shallower sovereigns, seem 
to have taken a perverse and, as it happened, a fatal 
pleasure in insulting them. Sad it is to see in Shirley's 
' Gamester,' Charles the First's favourite play, a passage 
like that in Act i. Scene 1, where old Barnacle pro- 
claims, unblushing, his own shame and that of his 
fellow-merchants. Surely, if Charles ever could have 
repented of any act of his own, he must have repented, 
in many a humiliating after-passage with that same 
city of London, of having given those base words his 
royal warrant and approbation. 

The tragedies of the seventeenth century are, on 
the whole, as questionable as the comedies. That 
there are noble plays among them here and there, no 
one denies — any more than that there are exquisitely 
amusing plays among the comedies ; but a3 the staple 
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teenth century before we can appreciate the huge 
prcejvdicmm which must needs have arisen in his mind 
against anything which could claim a Transalpine 
parentage. Italy was then not merely the stronghold 
of Popery. That in itself would have been a fair 
reason for others beside Puritans saying, ' If the root 
be corrupt, the fruit will be also : any expression of 
Italian thought and feeling must be probably unwhole- 
some while her vitals are being eaten out by an 
abominable falsehood, only half believed by the masses, 
and not believed at all by the higher classes, even those 
of the priesthood ; but only kept up for their private 
aggrandisement' But there was more than hypothesis 
in favour of the men who might say this ; there was 
universal, notorious, shocking fact. It was a fact that 
Italy was the centre where sins were invented worthy 
of the doom of the Cities of the Plain, and from 
whence they spread to all nations who had connection 
with her. We dare give no proof of this assertion. 
The Italian morals and the Italian lighter literature of 
the sixteenth and of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century were such, that one is almost ashamed to 
confess that one has looked into them, although the 
painful task is absolutely necessary for one who wishes 
to understand either the European society of the time 
or the Puritan hatred of the drama. Non ragionam di 
lor : ma guarda d jpassa. 

It is equally a fact that these vices were imported 
into England by the young men who, under pretence 
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is no need to quote instances ; they are innumerable ; 
and the most serious are not fit to be quoted, scarcely 
the titles of the plays in which they occur ; but they 
justify almost every line of Bishop Hall's questions (of 
which some of the strongest expressions have necessarily 
been omitted) : — 

'What mischief have we among us which we have not 
borrowed ? 

* To begin at our skin : who knows not whence we had the 
variety of our vain disguises ? As if we had not wit enough to 
be foolish nnless we were taught it. These dresses, being con- 
stant in their mutability, show us our masters. What is it that 
we have not learned of our neighbours, save only to be proud 
good-cheap ? whom would it not vex to see how that the other 
sex hath learned to make anticks and monsters of themselves ? 
Whence come their (absurd fashions) ; but the one from some 
ill-shaped dame of France, the other from the worse-minded 
courtesans of Italy ? Whence else learned they to daub these 
mud-walls with apothecaries* mortar ; and those high washes, 
which are so cunningly licked on that the wet napkin of 
Phryne should be deceived ? Whence the frizzled and powdered 
bushes of their borrowed hair ? As if they were ashamed of 
the head of God's making, and proud of the tire-woman's. 
Where learned we that devilish art and practice of duel, wherein 
men seek honour in blood, and are taught the ambition of being 
glorious butchers of men? Where had we that luxurious 
delicacy in our feasts, in which the nose is no less pleased than 
the palate, and the eye no less than either ? wherein the piles of 
dishes make barricadoes against the appetite, and with a pleasing 
encumbrance trouble a hungry guest. Where those forms of 
ceremonious quaffing, in which men have learned to make gods 
of others and beasts of themselves, and lose their reason while 
they pretend to do reason ? Where the lawlessness (miscalled 
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wide acquaintance with the early Italian drama; mean- 
while, let two patent facts have their due weight 
The names of the characters in most of our early 
regular comedies are Italian ; so are the scenes ; and 
so, one hopes, are the manners, at least they profess to 
be so. Next, the plots of many of the dramas are 
notoriously taken from the Italian novelists; and if 
Shakspeare (who had a truly divine instinct for finding 
honey where others found poison) went to Cinthio for 
' Othello ' and * Measure for Measure,* to Bandello for 
' Eomeo and Juliet,' and to Boccaccio for ' Cymbeline,' 
there were plenty of other playwrights who would go 
to the same sources for worse matter, or at least catch 
from these profligate writers somewhat of their Italian 
morality, which exalts adultery into a virtue, seduction 
into a science, and revenge into a duty; which revels 
in the horrible as freely as any French novelist of the 
romantic school ; and whose only value is its pitiless 
exposure of the profligacy of the Eomish priesthood : 
if an exposure can be valuable which makes a mock 
equally of things truly and falsely sacred, and leaves 
on the reader's mind the fear that the writer saw 
nothing in heaven or earth worthy of belief, respect, or 
self-sacrifice, save personal enjoyment. 

Now this is the morality of the Italian novelists ; 
and to judge from their vivid sketches (which, they do 
not scruple to assert, were drawn from life, and for 
which they give names, places, and all details which 
might amuse the noble gentlemen and ladies to whom 
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play-house, and so needed no dehortation from them), that it 
often excites dangerous dunghill spirits, who have nothing in 
them for to make them eminent, to reduce them into practice, 
of purpose to perpetuate their spurious ill-serving memories to 
posterity, leastwise in some tragic interiude,* 

That Prynne spoke herein nought but sober sense, 
our own police reports will sufl&ciently prove. It is 
notorious that the representation in our own days of 
' Tom and Jerry ' and of * Jack Sheppard ' did excite 
dozens of young lads to imitate the heroes of those 
dramas ; and such must have been the effect of similar 
and worse representations in the Stuart age. No 
rational man v^ill need the authority of Bishop Ba^ 
bington, Doctor Leighton, Archbishop Parker, Purchas, 
Sparkes, Eeynolds, "White, or any one else, Churchman 
or Puritan, prelate or ' penitent reclaimed play-poet,' 
like Stephen Gosson, to convince him that, as they 
assert, citizens' wives (who are generally represented as 
the proper subjects for seduction) * have, even on their 
deathbeds, with tears confessed that they have received, 
at these spectacles, such evil infections as have turned 
their minds from chaste cogitations, and made them, of 
honest women, light huswives; . . . have brought 
their husbands into contempt, their children into 
question, . . . and their souls into the assault of a 
dangerous state;' or that 'The devices of carrying 
and re-carrying letters by laundresses, practising with 
pedlars to transport their tokens by colourable means 
to sell their merchandise, and other kinds of policies to 
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were allowed to talk inside as freely as the public 
behaved outside. 

Not that the poets or the players had any con- 
scious intention of demoralising their hearers, any 
more than they had of correcting them. We will lay 
on them the blame of no special mcdus animus : but, 
at the same time, we must treat their fine words about 
'holding a mirror up to vice,' and 'showing the age its 
own deformity,' as mere cant, which the men them- 
selves must have spoken tongue in cheek. It was as 
much an insincere cant in those days as it was when, 
two generations later, Jeremy Collier exposed its false- 
hood in the mouth of Congreve. If the poets had 
really intended to show vice its own deformity, they 
would have represented it (as Shakspeare always does) 
as punished, and not as triumphant. It is ridiculous 
to talk of moral purpose in works in which there is 
no moral justice. The only condition which can 
excuse the representation of evil is omitted. The 
simple fact is that the poets wanted to draw a house ; 
that this could most easily be done by the coarsest 
and most violent means; and that not being often 
able to find stories exciting enough in the past records 
of sober English society, they went to Italy and Spain 
for the violent passions and wild crimes of southern 
temperaments, excited, and yet left lawless, by a 
superstition believed in enough to darken and brutalise, 
but not' enough to control, its victims. Those were 
the countries which just then furnished that strange 
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mankind ; this, I take him, is no subject for pride and ignor- 
ance to exercise their railing rhetoric upon. But it will here 
be hastily answered that the writers of these days are other 
things, it not only their n^nne. but their naLea are i,- 
verted, and nothing remaining of them of the dignity of poet 
but the abused name, which every scribe usurps; that now, 
especially in dramatick, or (as they term it) stage poetry, nothing 
but ribaldry, profanation, blasphemies, all licence of offence to- 
ward God and man is practised. I dare not deny a great part 
of this (and I am sorry I dare not), because in some men's 
abortive features (and would God they had never seen the light !) 
it is over true ; but that all are bound on his bold adventure 
for hell, is a most uncharitable thought, and uttered, a more 
malicious slander. For every particular I can (and from a most 
clear conscience) affirm that I have ever trembled to think 
toward the least profaneness, and have loathed the use of such 
foul and unwashed ... [his expression is too strong for quota- 
tion] as is now made the food of the scene.' 

It is a pity to curtail this splendid passage, both 
for its lofty ideal of poetry, and for its corroboration 
of the Puritan complaints against the stage ; but a few 
lines on a still stronger sentence occurs : — 

* The increase of which lust in liberty, together with the pre- 
sent trade of the stage, in all their masculine interludes, what 
liberal soul doth not abhor ? Where nothing but filth of the 
mire is uttered, and that with such impropriety of phrase, such 
plenty of solecisms, such dearth of sense, so bold prolepses, such 
racked metaphors, with (indecency) able to violate the ear of a 
Pagan, and blasphemy to turn the blood of a Christian to water.' 

So speaks Ben Jonson in 1605, not finding, it 
seems, play-writing a peaceful trade, or play-poets and 
play-hearers improving company. After him we should 
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unjust to only less great Jonson, as Jonson was to 
Shakspeare : but Jonson certainly is not so in all his 
charges. Some of the faults which he attributes to 
Shakspeare are really faults. 

At all events, we know that he was not unjust to 
the average of his contemporaries, by the evidence of 
the men's own plays. We know that the decadence 
of the stage of which he complains went on uninter- 
ruptedly after his time, and in the very direction 
which he pointed out. 

On this point there can be no doubt; for these 
hodmen of poetry ' made a wall in our father's house, 
and the bricks are alive to testify unto this day.' So 
that we cannot do better than give a few samples 
thereof, at least samples decent enough for modem 
readers, and let us begin, not with a hodman, but with 
Jonson himself. 

Now, Ben Jonson is worthy of our love and re- 
spect, for he was a very great genius, immaculate or 
not ; ' Eare Ben,' with all his faults. One can never 
look without affection on the magnificent manhood of 
that rich free forehead, even though one may sigh 
over the petulance and pride which brood upon the lip 
and eyebrow, 

* Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.* 

A Michael Angelo who could laugh, which that 
Italian one, one fancies, never could. One ought to 
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have, too, a sort of deUcacy about saying much against 
him ; for he is dead, and can make, for the time being 
at least, no rejoinder. There are dead men whom one 
is not much ashamed to 'upset' after their death, 
because one would not have been much afraid of doing 
so when they were alive. But * Eare Ben ' had terrible 
teeth, and used them too. A man would have thought 
twice ere he snapt at him Kving, and therefore it seems 
somewhat a cowardly trick to bark securely at his 
ghost. Nevertheless it is no unfair question to ask — 
Do not his own words justify the Puritan complaints ? 
But if so, why does he rail at the Puritans for making 
their complaints ? His answer would have been that 
they railed in ignorance, not merely at low art, as we 
call it now, but at high art and all art. Be it so. 
Here was their fault, if fault it was in those days. For 
to discriminate between high art and low art they must 
have seen both. And for Jonson's wrath to be fair 
and just he must hava shown them both. Let us see 
what the pure drama is like which he wishes to 
substitute for the foul drama of his contemporaries; 
and, to bring the matter nearer home, let us take one 
of the plays in which he hits deliberately at the Puritans, 
namely the ' Alchemist,* said to have been first acted in 
1610 'by the king's majesty's servants.' Look, then, 
at this well-known play, and take Jonson at his word. 
Allow that Ananias and Tribulation Wholesome are, as 
they very probably are, fair portraits of a class among the 
sectaries of the day : but bear in mind, too, that il \ic^ 
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be allowed, the other characters shall be held as fair 
portraits also. Otherwise, all must be held to be 
caricature; and then the onslaught on the Puritans 
vanishes into nothing, or worse. Now in either case, 
Ananias and Tribulation are the best men in the play. 
They palter with their consciences, no doubt : but they 
have consciences, which no one else in the play has, 
except poor Surly ; and he, be it remembered, comes to 
shame, is made a laughing-stock, and * cheats himself,' 
as he complains at last, ' by that same foolish vice of 
honesty' : while in all the rest what have we but every 
form of human baseness ? Lovell, the master, if he is 
to be considered a negative character as doing no 
wrong, has, at all events, no more recorded of him than 
the noble act of marrying by deceit a young widow for 
the sake of her money, the philosopher's stone, by the 
bye, and highest object of most of the seventeenth 
century dramatists. If most of the rascals meet with 
due disgrace, none of them is punished ; and the greatest 
rascal of all, who, when escape is impossible, turns 
traitor, and after deserving the cart and pillory a dozen 
times for his last and most utter baseness, is rewarded 
by full pardon, and the honour of addressing the 
audience at the play's end in the most smug and self- 
satisfied tone, and of ' putting himself on you that are 
my country,' not doubting, it seems, that there were 
among them a fair majority who would think him a 
very smart fellow, worthy of aU imitation. 

Now is this play a moral or an immoral one ? Of 
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the insincere and all but blasphemous adulation which 
is shocking, — ^that was but the fashion of the times : 
but the treating these gipsies and beggars, and their 
'thieves' Latin' dialect, their filthiness and cunning, 
ignorance and recklessness, merely as themes for im- 
moral and inhuman laughter. Jonson was by no 
means the only poet of that day to whom the hordes 
of profligate and heathen nomads which infested England 
were only a comical phase of humanity, instead of 
being, as they would be now, objects of national shame 
and sorrow, of pity and love, which would call out in 
the attempt to redeem them the talents and energies of 
good men. But Jonson certainly sins more in this 
respect than any of his contemporaries. He takes a 
low pleasure in parading his intimate acquaintance 
with these poor creatures' foul slang and barbaric 
laws ; and is, we should say, the natural father of 
that lowest form of all literature, which has since 
amused the herd, though in a form greatly purified, 
in the form of ' Beggars' Operas,' ' Dick Turpins,* and 
'Jack Sheppards.' Everything which is objectionable 
in such modem publications as these was exhibited, 
in far grosser forms, by one of the greatest poets 
who ever lived, for the amusement of a king of Eng- 
land ; and yet the world still is at a loss to know why 
sober and God-fearing men detested both the poet and 
the king. 

And that Masque is all the more saddening exhibi- 
tion of the degradation of a great soul, because in it. 
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able in supposing that in his day a similar practice 
would produce a similar evil. Our firm conviction is 
that it did so, and that as to the matter of fact, Prynne 
was perfectly right ; and that to make a boy a stage- 
player was pretty certainly to send him to the devil 
Let any man of common sense imagine to himself the 
effect on a young boy's mind which would be produced 
by representing shamelessly before a public audience 
not merely the language, but the passions, of such 
women as occur in almost every play. We appeal to 
common sense — would any father allow his own 
chndren to personate, even in private, the basest of 
mankind ? And yet we must beg pardon : for common 
sense, it is to be supposed, has decided against us, as 
long as parents allow their sons to act yearly at West- 
minster the stupid low art of Terence, while grave and 
reverend prelates and divines look on approving. The 
Westminster play has had no very purifying influence 
on the minds of the yoimg gentlemen who personate 
heathen damsels; and we only ask. What must 
have been the effect of representing far fouler characters 
than Terence's on the minds of uneducated lads of the 
lower classes ? Prynne and others hint at still darker 
abominations than the mere defilement of the con- 
science : we shall say nothing of them, but that, from 
collateral evidence, we believe every word they say; 
and that when pretty little Cupid's mother, in Jonson's 
Christmas masque, tells how ^She could have had 
money enough for him, had she been tempted, and 
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England had retained in her Catechism the old Eoman 
word ' pomps/ as one of the things which were to be 
renounced ; and as * pomps ' confessedly meant at first 
those very spectacles of the heathen circus and theatre, 
Prynne could not be very illogical in believing that, as 
it had been retained, it was retained to testify against 
something, and probably against the thing in England 
most like the * pomps ' of heathen Rome. Meanwhile, 
let Churchmen decide whether of the two was the 
better Churchman — Prynne, who tried to make the 
baptismal covenant mean something, or Laud, who 
allowed such a play as ' The Ordinary ' to be written 
by his especial proUg^y Cartwright, the Oxford scholar, 
and acted before him probably by Oxford scholars, 
certainly by christened boys. We do not pretend to 
pry into the counsels of the Most High ; but if un- 
faithfulness to a high and holy trust, when combined 
with lofty professions and pretensions, does (as all his- 
tory tells us that it does) draw down the vengeance of 
Almighty God, then we need look no further than this 
one neglect of the seventeenth century prelates (whether 
its cause was stupidity, insincerity, or fear of the 
monarchs to whose tyranny they pandered), to discover 
full reason why it pleased God to sweep them out 
awliile with the besom of destruction. 

There is another feature in the plays of the seven- 
teenth century, new, as far as we know, alike to Eng- 
lish literature and manners ; and that is, the apotheosis 
of Eakes. Let the faults of the Middle Age, or of the 
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Tudors, have been what they may, that class of person 
was in their time simply an object of disgust The 
word which then signified a Eake is, in the ' Morte 
d'Arthur * (temp. Ed. IV.), the foulest term of disgrace 
which can be cast upon a knight ; whilst even up to 
the latter years of Elizabeth the contempt of parents 
and elders seems to have been thought a grievous sin. 
In Italy, even, fountain of all the abominations of the 
age, respect for the fifth commandment seems to have 
lingered after all the other nine had been forgotten ; 
we find Castiglione, in his * Corteggiano ' (about 1520), 
regretting the modest and respectful training of the 
generation which had preceded him ; and to judge from 
facts, the Puritan method of education, stem as it was, 
was neither more nor less than the method which, a 
generation before, had been common to Eomanist and 
to Protestant, Puritan and Churchman. 

But with the Stuart era (perhaps at the end of 
Elizabeth's reign) fathers became gradually personages 
who are to be disobeyed, sucked of their money, fooled, 
even now and then robbed and beaten, by the young 
gentlemen of spirit; and the most Christian kings, 
James and Charles, with their queens and court, sit 
by to see ruffling and roystering, beating the watch 
and breaking windows, dicing, drinking, duelling, and 
profligacy (provided the victim be not a woman of 
gentle birth), set forth not merely as harmless amuse- 
ments for young gentlemen, but (as in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play of ' Monsieur Thomas ') viitvxft^ 'wJOw^'^ 
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* Shakspeare to thee was dull, whose best wit lies 
F th' ladies* questions, and the fool's replies. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Whose wit our nice times would obsceneness calL 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Nature was all his art ; thy vein was free 
As his, but without his scurrility ;' ^ 

while even Milton, who, Puritan as he was, loved art 
with all his soul, only remarks on Shakspeare's mar- 
vellous lyrical sweetness, * his native wood-notes wild' ; 
what shame to the Puritans if they, too, did not dis- 
cover the stork among the cranes ? 

An answer has often been given to arguments of 
this kind, which deserves a few moments' considera- 
tion. It is said, ' the grossness of the old play-writers 
was their misfortune, not their crime. It was the 
fashion of the age. It is not our fashion, certainly ; 
but they meant no harm by it. The age was a free- 
spoken one; and perhaps none the worse for that.' 
Mr. Dyce, indeed, the editor of Webster's plays, seems 
inclined to exalt this habit into a virtue. After say- 
ing that the licentious and debauched are made ' as 
odious in representation as they would be if they were 
actually present ' — an assertion which must be flatly 
denied, save in the case of Shakspeare, who seldom or 
never, to our remembrance, seems to forget that the 

^ What canon of cleanliness, now lost, did Cartwright possess, 
which enabled him to pronounce Fletcher, or indeed himself, purer 
than Shakspeare, and his times ' nicer ' than those of James ? To 
our generation, less experienced in the quantitative analysis of moral 
dirt, they will appear all equally foul. 
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with which feelings the reader will doubtless regard 
them : but he wiU also, if he be a thinking man, draw 
from them the following conclusions : that even if they 
be Dekker's — of which there is no proof — Massinger 
was forced, in order to the success of his play, to 
pander to the public taste by allowing Dekker to 
interpolate these villanies ; that the play which, above 
all others of the seventeenth century, contains the 
most supralunar rosepink of piety, devotion, and purity, 
also contains the stupidest abominations of any extant 
play; and lastly, that those who reprinted it as a 
sample of the Christianity of that past golden age of 
High-churchmanship, had to leave out one-third of the 
play, for fear of becoming amenable to the laws against 
abominable publications. 

No one denies that there are nobler words than 
any that we have quoted, in Jonson, in Fletcher, or in 
Massinger ; but there is hardly a play (perhaps none) 
of theirs in which the immoralities of which we com- 
plain do not exist, — ^few of which they do not form an 
integral part ; and now, if this is the judgment which 
we have to pass on the morality of the greater poets, 
what must the lesser ones be like ? 

Look, then, at Webster's two masterpieces, * Vittoria 
Corrombona' and the 'Duchess of Malfi.' A few 
words spent on them will surely not be wasted ; for 
they are pretty generally agreed to be the two best 
tragedies written since Shakspeare's time. 

The whole story of ' Vittoria Corrombona * is one 
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being a rough fabric, is easily manufactured with rough 
tools. Still, Webster has his wonderful touches here 
and there — 

* Gariola, Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers ! Alas ! 

What will you do with my lady ? Call for help ! 

Duchess, To whom ? to our next neighbours ? they are mad folk. 
Farewell, Cariola. 

I pray thee look thou giv'st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold ; and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. — Now, what you please ; 
What death ? ' 

And so the play ends, as does ' Vittoria Corrom- 
bona,' with half a dozen murders coram poptdo, howls, 
despair, bedlam, and the shambles ; putting the reader 
marvellously in mind of that well-known old book of 
the same era, ' Eeynolds's God's Eevenge,' in which, with 
all due pious horror and bombastic sermonising, the 
national appetite for abominations is duly fed with 
some fifty unreadable Spanish histories, French his- 
tories, Italian histories, and so forth, one or two of 
which, of course, are known to have furnished subjects 
for the playwrights of the day. 

The next play-writer whom we are bound to notice 
is James Shirley, one of the many converts to Eomanism 
which those days saw. He appears, up to the breaking 
out of the Civil War, to have been the Queen's 
favourite poet; and, according to Langbaine, he was 
' one of such incomparable parts that he was the chief 
of the second-rate poets, and by some has been thought 
even equal to Fletcher himself/ 
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youths by the side of Prince Henry, the Admirable 
Crichton, and others, of whom one's only doubt is, 
whether they were not too wondrous, too precociously 
complete for future development We find Dr. Fell, 
some time Bishop of Oxford, saying that ' Cartwright 
was the utmost man could come to ' ; we read how his 
body was as handsome as his soul ; how he was an 
expert linguist, not only in Greek and Latin, but in 
French and Italian, an excellent orator, admirable poet ; 
how Aristotle was no less known to him than Cicero 
and Virgil, and his metaphysical lectures preferred to 
those of all his predecessors, the Bishop of Lincoln 
only excepted : and his sermons as much admired as 
Joiher lp:.ure,; and how o.e MyappM u, Mm 
that saying of Aristotle concerning (Eschron the poet, 
that ' he could not tell what (Eschron could not do/ 
We find pages on pages of high-flown epitaphs and 
sonnets on him, in which the exceeding bad taste of 
his admirers makes one inclined to doubt the taste of 
him whom they so bedaub with praise ; and certainly, 
in spite of all due admiration for the Crichton of 
Oxford, one is unable to endorse Mr. Jasper Mayne's 
opinion, that 

' In thee Ben Jonson still held Shakspeare's style'; 

or that he possest 

* Lucan*s bold heights match'd to staid Virgil's care, 
Martial's quick salt, joined to Musaeus' tongue.* 

This superabundance of eulogy, when we remember the 
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How pretty she looked, though her eyes were red 
with weeping, as she peeped out from among the 
heap of blankets and horse -hides; and how merrily 
their long fen -runners whistled along the ice -lane, 
between the high banks of sighing reed, as they 
towed home their new treasure in triumph, at a pace 
like the race-horse's, to the dear old home among the 
poplar-trees. And now he was going home to meet 
her, after a mighty victory, a deliverance from heaven, 
second only in his eyes to that Eed Sea one. Was 
there no poetry in his heart at that thought ? Did 
not the glowing sunset, and the reed -beds which it 
transfigured before him into sheets of golden flame, 
seem tokens that the glory of God was going before 
bim in his path ? Did not the sweet clamour of the 
wild-fowl, gathering for one rich psean ere they sank 
into rest, seem to him as God's bells chiming him 
home in triumph, with peels sweeter and bolder than 
those of Lincoln or Peterborough steeple-house ? Did 
not the very lapwing, os she tumbled, softly waHing, 
before him, as she did years ago, seem to welcome the 
wanderer home in the name of heaven ? 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan ; yet 
did not her cheek flush, her eye grow dim, like any 
other girl's, as she saw far off the red coat, lilce a 
sUding spark of fire, coming slowly along the strait 
fen-bank, and fled upstairs into her chamber to pray, 
half that it might be, half that it might not be he ? 
Was there no happy storm of human tears aad 1d»ssi^xn. 

a 
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either from fear of running counter to big names, or 
from mere laziness, and yet absolving him from that 
particular charge of which his own knowledge enables 
him to judge. In the trust that I may be able to 
clear him from a few more charges, I write these 
pages, premising that I do not profess to have access 
to any new and recondite documents. I merely take 
the broad facts of the story from documents open to 
all ; and comment on them as every man should wish 
his own Ufe to be commented on. 

But I do so on a method which I cannot give up ; 
and that is the Bible method. I say boldly that 
historians have hitherto failed in understanding not 
only Ealeigh and Elizabeth, but nine -tenths of the 
persons and facts in his day, because they will not 
judge them by the canons which the Bible lays down — 
by which I mean not only the New Testament but 
the Old, which, as English Churchmen say, and Scotch 
Presbyterians have ere now testified with sacred blood, 
is ' not contrary to the New.* 

Mr. Napier has a passage about Ealeigh for which 
I am sorry, coming as it does from a countryman of 
John Knox. ' Society, it would seem, was yet in a 
state in which such a man could seriously plead, that 
the madness he feigned was justified ' (his last word 
is unfair, for Ealeigh only hopes that it is no sin) 
* by the example of David, King of Israel.' What a 
shocking state of society when men actually believed 
their Bibles, not too little, but too much. For my 
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in this present life/ as Elizabeth does. Her reward 
is an adoration from high and low, which is to ns now 
inexplicable, impossible, overstrained, which was not 
so then. 

For the whole nation is in a mood of ex;altation ; 
England is fairyland ; the times are the last days — 
strange, terrible, and glorious. At home are Jesuits 
plotting ; dark, crooked-pathed, going up and down in 
all manner of disguises, doing the devil's work if men 
ever did it ; trying to sow discord between man and 
man, class and class ; putting out books full of filthy 
calumnies, declaring the queen illegitimate, excom- 
municate, a usurper; English law null, and all state 
appointments void, by virtue of a certain * Bull ' ; and 
calling on the subjects to rebellion and assassination, 
even on the bedchamber -woman to do to her 'as 
Judith did to Holofemes.* She answers by calm con- 
tempt. Now and then Burleigh and Walsingham 
catch some of the rogues, and they meet their deserts ; 
but she for the most part lets them have their way. 
God is on her side, and she will not fear what man 
can do to her. 

Abroad, the sky is dark and wild, and yet full of 
fantastic splendour. Spain stands strong and awful, a 
rising world-tyranny, with its dark-souled Cortezes and 
Pizarros, Alvas, Don Johns, and Parmas, men whose 
path is like the lava stream ; who go forth slaying and 
to slay, in the name of their gods, like those old Assyrian 
conquerors on the walls of Nineveh, with tutelary genii 
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work faithfully and stoutly, to learn his trade of sol- 
diering, and leams it in silence and obscurity. He 
shares (it seems) in the retreat at Moncontour, and is 
by at the death of Cond^, and toils on for five years, 
inarching and skirmishing, smoking the enemy out of 
mountain-caves in Languedoc, and all the wild work 
of war. During the San Bartholomew massacre we 
hear nothing of him; perhaps he took refuge with 
Sidney and others in Walsingham's house. No 
records of these years remain, save a few scattered 
reminiscences in his works, which mark the shrewd, 
observant eye of the future statesman. 

When he returned we know not. We trace him, 
in 1576, by some verses prefixed to Gascoigne's satire, 
the 'Steele Glass,' solid, stately, epigrammatic, *by 
Walter Rawley of the Middle Temple.* The style is 
his; spelling of names matters nought in days in 
which a man would spell his own name three different 
ways in one document. 

Gascoigne, like Raleigh, knew Lord Grey of Wilton, 
and most men about town too ; and had been a soldier 
abroad, like Raleigh, probably with him. It seems to 
have been the fashion for yoimg idlers to lodge among 
the Templars ; indeed, toward the end of the century, 
they had to be cleared out, as crowding the wigs and 
gowns too much; and perhaps proving noisy neigh- 
bours, as Raleigh may have done. To this period may 
be referred, probably, his Justice done on Mr. Charles 
Chester (Ben Jonson's Carlo Buffone), *a perpetual 
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well), uncle of the traitor Lewis, had for the peopling 
of Florida. 

Baleigh returns. Ten years has he been learning 
his soldier's trade in silence. He will take a lesson in 
seamanship next The court may come in time: for 
by now the poor squire's younger son must have dis- 
covered — ^perhaps even too fully— that he is not as 
other men are ; that he can speak, and watch, and 
dare, and endure, as none around him can do. How- 
ever, there are ' good adventureis toward,' as the * Morte 
d' Arthur* would say; and he will off with his half- 
brother Humphrey Gilbert to carry out his patent for 
planting Meta Incognita — 'The Unknown Goal,' as 
Queen Elizabeth has named it — ^which will prove to 
be too truly and fatally unknown. In a latitude south 
of England, and with an Italian summer, who can 
guess that the winter will outfreeze Eussia itself? 
The merchant- seaman, like the statesman, had yet 
many a thing to learn. Instead of smiling at our 
forefathers' ignorance, let us honour the men who 
bought knowledge for us their children at the price of 
lives nobler than our own. 

So Ealeigh goes on his voyage with Humphrey 
Gilbert, to carry out the patent for discovering and 
planting in Meta Incognita; but the voyage prospers 
not. A ' smart brush with the Spaniards ' sends them 
home again, with the loss of Morgan, their best captain, 
and *a tall ship'; and Meta Incognita is forgotten for 
a while ; but not the Spaniards. Who are these who 
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break/ hypocrisy, is a very different matter. Honest 
Arthur Gorges, a staunch friend of Ealeigh's, tells the 
story laughingly and lovingly, as if he thought Raleigh 
sincere, but somewhat mad: and yet honest Gorges 
has a good right to say a bitter thing ; for after having 
been 'ready to break with laughing at seeing them 
two brawl and scramble like madmen, and Sir George's 
new periwig torn off his crown,' he sees 'the iron 
walking' and daggers out, and playing the part of 
him who taketh a dog by the ears, * purchased such a 
rap on the knuckles, that I wished both their pates 
broken, and so with much ado they staid their brawl 
to see my bloody fingers,' and then set to work to 
abuse the hapless peacemaker. After which things 
Raleigh writes a letter to Cecil, which is stiU more 
offensive in the eyes of virtuous biographers — ^how 
'his heart was never broken till this day, when he 
hears the Queen goes so far off, whom he followed 
with love and desire on so many journeys, and am 
now left behind in a dark prison all alone.' ... * I 
that was wont to behold her riding like Alexander, 
hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle 
wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks,' and 
so forth, in a style in which the vulturine nose must 
needs scent carrion, just because the roses are more 
fragrant than they should be in a world where all 
ought to be either vultures or carrion for their dinners. 
As for his despair, had he not good reason to be in 
despair ? By his own sin he has hurled himself down 
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Elizabeth was ever young, or who does not talk of her 
as if she was born about seventy years of age covered 
with rouge and wrinkles. I will undertake to say that 
as to the beauty of this woman there is a greater mass 
of testimony, and from the very best judges too, than 
there is of the beauty of any personage in history ; and 
yet it has become the fashion now to deny even that 
The plain facts seem that she was very graceful, active, 
accomplished in all outward manners, of a perfect figure, 
and of that style of intellectual beauty, depending on 
expression, which attracted (and we trust always will 
attract) Britons far more than that merely sensuous 
loveliness in which no doubt Mary Stuart far surpassed 
her. And there seems little doubt that, like many 
Englishwomen, she retained her beauty to a very late 
period in life, not to mention that she was, in 1592, 
just at that age of rejuvenescence which makes many a 
woman more lovely at sixty than she has been since 
she was thirty-five. No doubt, too, she used every 
artificial means to preserve her famous complexion; 
and quite right she was. This beauty of hers had been 
a talent, as all beauty is, committed to her by God ; it 
had been an important element in her great success; 
men had accepted it as what beauty of form and ex- 
pression generally is, an outward and visible sign of 
the inward and spiritual grace ; and while the inward 
was unchanged, what wonder if she tried to preserve 
the outward ? If she was the same, why should she 
not try to look the same ? And what blame to those 
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he knew ought to be his, because he knew that he had 
fallen below it ? And what right better way of testify- 
ing these feelings than to do what, as we shall see, 
Raleigh did ? What right have we to impute to him 
lower motives than these, while we confess that these 
righteous and noble motives would have been natural 
and rational; — indeed, just what we flatter ourselves 
that we should have felt in his place ? Of course, in 
his grand scheme, the thought came in, 'And I shall 
win to myself honour, and glory, and wealth,' — of 
course. And pray, sir, does it not come in in your 
grand schemes ; and yours ; and yours ? If you made 
a fortune to-morrow by some wisely and benevolently 
managed factory, would you forbid all speech of the 
said wisdom and benevolence, because you had intended 
that wisdom and benevolence should pay you a good 
percentage? Away with cant, and let him that is 
without sin among you cast the first stone. 

So Raleigh hits upon a noble project ; a desperate 
one, true : but he will do it or die. He will leave 
pleasant Sherborne, and the bosom of the beautiful 
bride, and the first-born son, and all which to most 
makes life worth having, and which Raleigh enjoys 
more intensely than most men ; for he is a poet, and 
a man of strong nervous passions withal. But, — 

* I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.' 

A.nd he wUl go forth to endure heat, hunger, fever, 
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About the Amazons^ Raleigh told what he was told ; 
what the Spaniards who went before him^ and Conda- 
mine who came after him, were told. Humboldt 
thinks the story possibly founded on fact ; and I must 
say that, after reviewing all that has been said thereon, 
it does seem to me the simplest solution of the matter 
just to believe it true; to believe that there was, 
about his time, or a little before, somewhere about 
the Upper Orinoco, a warlike community of women. 
Humboldt shows how likely such would be to spring 
up where women flee from their male tyrants into the 
forests. As for the fable which connected them with 
the Lake Manoa and the city of El Dorado, we can 
only answer, ' If not true there and then, it is true 
elsewhere now' ; for the Amazonian guards of the "RTiTig 
of Dahomey at this moment, as all know, surpass in 
strangeness and in ferocity all that has been reported 
of the Orinocquan viragos, and thus prove once more 
that truth is stranger than fiction.^ 

Beside — and here I stand stubborn, regardless of 
gibes and sneers — ^it is not yet proven that there was 
not, in the sixteenth century, some rich and civilised 
kingdom like Peru or Mexico in the interior of South 
America. Sir Robert Schomburgk has disproved the 
existence of Lake Parima; but it will take a long 
time, and more explorers than one, to prove that there 
are no ruins of ancient cities, such as Stephens stum- 

^ Since this was written, a similar Amazonian bodyguard has been 
discovered, I hear, in Pegu. 
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kept bound in one chain, ' basting their bodies with 
burning bacon ' — an old trick of the Conquistadores — 
to make them discover their gold. He tells them that 
he was * the servant of a Queen who was the greatest 
cacique of the north, and a virgin ; who had more 
caciqui under her than there were trees on that island ; 
that she was an enemy of the Castellani (Spaniards) in 
behalf of their tyranny and oppression, and that she 
delivered all such nations about her as were by them 
oppressed, and having freed all the coast of the northern 
world from their servitude, had sent me to free them 
also, and withal to defend the country of Guiana from 
their invasion and conquest.' After which perfectly 
true and rational speech, he subjoins (as we think 
equally honestly and rationally), ' I showed them her 
Majesty's picture, which they so admired and honoured, 
as it had been easy to have brought them idolaters 
thereof/ 

This is one of the stock charges against Ealeigh, at 
which all biographers (except quiet, sensible Oldys, 
who, dull as he is, is far more fair and rational than 
most of his successors) break into virtuous shrieks of 
' flattery,* ' meanness,' ' adulation,' ' courtiership,' and 
so forth. One biographer is of opinion that the Indians 
would have admired far more the picture of a 'red 
monkey.' Sir Eobert Schomburgk, unfortunately for 
the red monkey theory, though he quite agrees that 
Ealeigh's flattery was very shocking, says that from 
what he knows — and no man knows more — of Indian 
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and if you will be faithful to her she wiU love you, and 
deal justly with you, and protect you against these 
Spaniards who are devouring you as they have devoured 
aU the Indians round you ; and for a token of it — a 
sign that we tell you truth, and that there is really 
such a great Queen, who is the Indian's friend— here 
is the picture of her.' What wonder if the poor 
idolatrous creatures had fallen down and worshipped 
the picture — just as millions do that of the Virgin 
Mary without a thousandth part as sound and practical 
reason — as that of a divine, all-knowiag, all-merciful 
deliverer ? As for its being the picture of a beautiful 
woman or not, they would never think of that. The 
fair complexion and golden hair would be a sign to 
them that she belonged to the mighty white people, 
even if there were no bedizenment of jewels and crowns 
over and above ; and that would be enough for them. 
When will biographers learn to do common justice to 
their fellow-men by exerting now and then some small 
amount of dramatic imagination, just sufficient to put 
themselves for a moment in the place of those of whom 
they write ? 

So ends his voyage, in which, he says, ' from myself 
I have deserved no thanks, for I am returned a beggar 
and withered.' The only thing which, as far as I can 
find, he brought home was some of the delicious scaly 
peaches of the Moriche palm — the Arbol de Vida, or 
tree of life, which gives sustenance and all eke needful 
to whole tribes of Indians. ' But I might have bettered 
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Cadiz fight, and in one day of thunder storm the 
Sevastopol of Spain. Here, as usual, we find Ealeigh, 
though in an inferior command, leading the whole by 
virtue of superior wisdom. When the good Lord Ad- 
miral will needs be cautious, and land the soldiers first, 
it is Ealeigh who persuades him to force his way into 
the harbour, to the joy of all captains. When hot- 
headed Essex, casting his hat into the sea for joy, shouts 
' IntramosI and will in at once, Ealeigh's time for 
caution comes, and he persuades them to wait till the 
next morning, and arrange the order of attack. That, 
too, Ealeigh has to do, and moreover to lead it ; and 
lead it he does. Under the forts are seventeen gaUeys ; 
the channel is ' scoured ' with cannon : but on holds 
Ealeigh's ' Warspite,* far ahead of the rest, through the 
thickest of the fire, answering forts and galleys ' with 
a blur of the trumpet to each piece, disdaining to shoot 
at those esteemed dreadful monsters.' For there is a 
nobler enemy ahead. Eight in front lie the galleons ; 
and among them the ' Philip ' and the * Andrew,' two 
of those who boarded the 'Eevenge.' This day tiiere 
shall be a reckoning for the blood of his old friend ; 
he is ' resolved to be revenged for the " Eevenge," ' Sir 
Eichard Grenvile's fatal ship, or second her with his 
own life ' ; and well he keeps his vow. Three hours 
pass of desperate valour, during which, so narrow is 
the passage, only seven English ships, thrusting past 
each other, all but quarrelling in their noble rivalry, 
engage the whole Spanish fleet of fifty-seven sail, and 
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or in hatred, who represents Ealeigh to James as 
dangerous to the commonweal on account of his great 
power in the west of England and Jersey, ' places fit 
for the Spaniard to land in.' Gobham, as Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, is included in his slander ; and both 
he and Baleigh will hear of it again. 

Some make much of a letter, supposed to be written 
about this time by Ealeigh to Cecil, bidding Cecil keep 
down Essex, even crush him, now that he is once down. 
I do not happen to think the letter to be Baleigh's. 
His initials are subscribed to it ; but not his name ; 
and the style is not like his. But as for seeing ' un- 
forgiveness and revenge in it,' whose soever it may be, 
I hold and say there is not a word which can bear such 
a construction. It is a dark letter : but about a dark 
matter and a dark man. It is a worldly and ex- 
pediential letter, appealing to low motives in Cecil, 
though for a right end; such a letter, in short, as 
statesmen are wont to write nowadays. If Ealeigh 
wrote it, God punished him for doing so speedily enough. 
He does not usually punish statesmen nowadays for 
such letters ; perhaps because He does not love them 
as well as EaleigL But as for the letter itself. Essex 
is called a ' tyrant,' because he had shown himself one. 
The Queen is to ' hold Bothwell,' because * while she 
hath him, he will even be the canker of her estate and 
safety,' and the writer has ' seen the last of her good 
days and of ours after his liberty.' On which accounts, 
Cecil is not to be deterred from doing what is right 
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and necessary ' by any fear of after-revenges ' and ' con- 
jectures from causes remote/ as many a stronger in- 
stance — given — will prove, but ' look to the present/ 
and so ' do wisely/ There is no real cause for Cecil's 
fear. If the man who has now lost a power which he 
ought never to have had be now kept down, then 
neither he nor his son will ever be able to harm the 
man who has kept him at his just leveL What ' re- 
venge, selfishness, and craft ' there can be in all this it 
is difl&cult to see ; as difficult as to see why Essex is to 
be talked of as 'unfortunate/ and the blame of his 
frightful end thrown on every one but himself : the fact 
being that Essex's end was brought on by his having 
chosen one Sunday morning for breaking out into open 
rebellion, for the purpose of seizing the city of London 
and the Queen's person, and compelling her to make 
him lord and master of the British Isles ; in which 
attempt he and his fought with the civil and military 
authorities, till artillery had to be brought up and 
many lives were lost. Such little escapades may be 
pardonable enough in ' noble and imfortunate ' earls : 
but readers will perhaps agree that if they chose to 
try a similar experiment, they could not complain if 
they found themselves shortly after in company with 
Mr. Mitchell at Spike Island or Mr. Oxford in Bedlam, 
However, those were days in which such Sabbath 
amusements on the part of one of the most important 
and powerful personages of the realm could not be 
passed over so lightly, especially when accomijaiuftd \i^ 
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which word was found notwithstanding in the paper- 
book, ie. the draft — but that the word not being there, 
the deed is worthless, and the devil may have his way. 
To Garr, who has nothing of his own, it seems reason- 
able enough to help himself to what belongs to others, 
and James gives him the land. Baleigh writes to him, 
gently, gracefully, loftily. Here is an extract : ' And 
for yourself, sir, seeing your fair day is now in the 
dawn, and mine drawn to the evening, your own 
virtues and the king's grace assuring you of many 
favours and much honour, I beseech you not to begm 
your first building upon the ruins of the innocent ; and 
that their sorrows, with mine, may not attend your first 
plantation.* He speaks strongly of the fairness, sym- 
pathy, and pity by which the Scots in general had laid 
him under obligation : argues from it his own evident 
innocence; and ends with a quiet warning to the 
young favourite not to ' undergo the curse of them that 
enter into the fields of the fatherless.* In vain. Lady 
Ealeigh, with her children, entreats James on her 
knees : in vain again. ' I mun ha' the land,' is* the 
answer; 'I mun ha' it for Carr.' And he has it; 
patching up the matter after a while by a gift of 
£8000 to her and her elder son, in requital for an 
estate of £5000 a year. 

So there sits Ealeigh, growing poorer day by day, 
and clinging more and more to that faur wife, and her 
noble boy, and the babe whose laughter makes music 
within that dreary cage. And all day long, as we 
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to go in those days) ' to find the cause^ and at a non- 
plus for the cure.' 

Ealeigh — this is Sir Anthony Welden's account, 
which may go for what it is worth — asks for his re- 
ward, only justice. Will the Queen ask that certam 
lords may be sent to examine Cobham, ' whether he 
had at any time accused Sir Walter of any treason 
under his hand?' Six are sent. Cobham answers, 
* Never ; nor could I : that villain Wade often solicited 
me, and not so prevailing, got me by a trick to write 
my name on a piece of white paper. So that if a 
charge come under my hand it was forged by that 
viUain Wade, by writing Bomething above my hand, 
without my consent or knowledge/ They return. 
An equivocation was ready. ' Sir, my Lord Cobham 
has made good all that ever he wrote or said ' ; having, 
by his own account, written nothing but his nama 
This is Sir Anthony Welden's story. One hopes, for 
the six lords' sake, it may not be true ; but there is no 
reason, in the morality of James's court, why it should 
not have been. 

So Ealeigh must remain where he is, and work on. 
And he does work. As his captivity becomes more 
and more hopeless, so comes out more and more the 
stateliness, self-help, and energy of the man. Till now 
he has played with his pen : now he will use it in 
earnest ; and use it as few prisoners have done. Many 
a good book has been written in a dungeon — ' Don 
Quixote,' the 'Pilgrim's Progress': beautiful each in 
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would Ealeigh and his fellow-adventurers have been 
to accept such an offer ; how likely, too, to find men 
who would sail with them on such an errand, to be 
' flayed alive,' as many who travelled to the Indies of 
late years had been, or to have their throats cut, tied 
back to back, after trading unarmed and peaceably for 
a month, as thirty-six of Raleigh's men had been but 
two or three years before in that very Ormoco. So 
James is forced to let the large fleet go; and to 
let it go well armed also ; for the plain reason, that 
otherwise it dare not go at all; and in the mean- 
while letters are sent from Spain, in which the 
Spaniards call the fleet ' English enemies,' and ships 
and troops are moved up as fast as possible from the 
Spanish main. 

But, say some, James was justified in telling Gon- 
domar, and the Spaniards in defending themselves. 
On the latter point there is no doubt. 

* They may get who have the will, 
And they may keep who can.' 

But it does seem hard on Ealeigh, after having 
laboured in this Guiana business for years, and after 
having spent his money in vain attempts to deliver 
these Guianians from their oppressors. It is hard, 
and he feels it so. He sees that he is not trusted ; 
that, as James himself confesses, his pardon is refused 
simply to keep a hold on him ; that, if he fails, he is 
ruined 
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all extremities, I rest ever to be commanded, your lord- 
ship's, KeymisL' 

' Oh Absalom, my son, my son, would God I had 
died for thee ! ' But weeping is in vain. The noble 
lad sleeps there under the palm-trees, beside the 
mighty tropic stream, while the fair Basset, ' his bride 
in the sight of God,' recks not of him as she wanders 
in the woods of Umberleigh, wife to the son of Ealeigh's 
deadliest foe. Ealeigh, Ealeigh, surely God's blessing 
is not on this voyage of thine. Surely He hath set thy 
misdeeds before Him, and thy secret sins in the light 
of His countenance. 

Another blank of misery : but his honour is still 
safe. Keymis will return with that gold ore, that 
pledge of his good faith for which he has ventured alL 
Surely God will let that come after all, now that he 
has paid as its price his first-bom's blood ? 

At last Keymis returns with thinned numbers. All 
are weary, spirit-broken, discontented, mutinous. Where 
is the gold ore ? 

There is none. Keymis has never been to the mine 
after all. His companions curse him as a traitor who 
has helped Ealeigh to deceive them into ruin; the 
mine is imaginary — a lie. The crews are ready to 
break into open mutiny ; after a while they will do so. 

Yes, God is setting this man's secret sins in the 
light of His countenance. If he has been ambitious, 
his ambition has punished itself now. If he has cared 
more for his own honour than for his wife and chil- 
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excuse fair) the fugitive Spaniards lay in the craggy 
woods through which he would have to pass, and that 
he had not men enough even to hold the town securely. 
If he reached the mine and left a company there, he 
had no provisions for them ; and he dared not send 
backward and forward to the town while the Spaniards 
were in the woods. The warnings sent by Gondomar 
had imdone all, and James's treachery had done its 
work. So Keymis, * thinking it a greater error, so he 
said, to discover the mine to the Spaniards than to ex- 
cuse himself to the Company, said that he could not 
find it/ From all which one thing at least is evident, 
that Keymis believed in the existence of the mine. 

Ealeigh 'rejects these fancies'; tells him before 
divers gentlemen that ' a blind man might find it by 
the marks which Keymis himself had set down under 
his hand ' : that * his case of losing so many men in the 
woods ' was a mere pretence : after Walter was slain, 
he knew that Keymis had no care of any man's sur- 
viving. 'You have undone me, wounded my credit 
with the King past recovery. As you have followed 
your own advice, and not mine, you must satisfy his 
Majesty. I shall be glad if you can do it : but I can- 
not.' There is no use dwelling on such vain regrets 
and reproaches. Ealeigh perhaps is bitter, unjust. As 
he himself writes twice, to his wife and Sir Ealph Win- 
wood, his 'brains are broken.' He writes to them 
both, and re-opens the letters to add long postscripts, 
at his wits' .end. Keymis goes off; spends a few 
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miserable days ; and then enters Ealeigh's cabin. He 
has written his apology to Lord Arundel, and begs 
Ealeigh to allow of it. ' No. You have undone me 
by your obstinacy. I will not favour or colour your 
former folly.' ' Is that your resolution, sir ? ' ' It is.* 
' I know not then, sir, what course to take.' And so 
he goes out, and into his own cabin overhead. A 
minute after a pistol-shot is heard. Ealeigh sends up 
a boy to know the reason. Keymis answers from 
within that he has fired it ofif because it had been long 
charged ; and all is quiet. 

Half an hour after the boy goes into the cabin. 
Keymis is lying on his bed, the pistol by him. The 
boy moves him. The pistol-shot has broken a rib, and 
gone no further ; but as the corpse is turned over, a 
long knife is buried in that desperate heart. Another 
of the old heroes is gone to his wnd account. 

Gradually drops of explanation ooze out. The 
' Sergeant-major, Ealeigh's nephew, and others, confess 
that Keymis told them that he could have brought 
them in two hours to the mine : but as the young heir 
was slain, and his father was unpardoned and not like 
to live, he had no reason to open the mine, either for 
the Spaniard or. the King! Those latter words are sig- 
nificant. "What cared the old Elizabethan seaman for 
the weal of such a king ? And, indeed, what good to 
such a king would aU th6 mines in Guiana be ? They 
answered that the King, nevertheless, had 'granted 
Ealeigh his heart's desire under the great seaU H^ 
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upon the simple tillers of the soil, not among wild 
reckless gold-hunters, would His blessing rest. The 
very coming darkness would bring brighter Ught. The 
evil age itself would be the parent of new good, and 
drive across the seas steadfast Pilgrim Fathers and 
generous EoyaUst Cavaliers, to be the parents of a 
mightier nation than has ever yet possessed the earth. 
Verily, God's ways are wonderful, and His counsels in 
the great deep. 

So ends the Elizabethan epic. Must we follow the 
corpse to the grave ? It is necessary. 

And now, ' you gentlemen of England, who sit at 
home at ease,' what would you have done in like case ? 
— ^Your last die thrown ; your last stake lost ; your 
honour, as you fancy, stained for ever ; your eldest son 
dead in battle — What would you have done? What 
Walter Ealeigh did was this. He kept his promise. 
He had promised Lord Arundel to return to England ; 
and return he did. 

But it is said his real intention, as he himself con- 
fessed, was to turn pirate and take the Mexico fleet 

That wild thoughts of such a deed may have crossed 
his mind, may have been a terrible temptation to him, 
may even have broken out in hasty words, one does 
not deny. He himself says that he spoke of such a 
thing ' to keep his men together.' All depends on 
how the words were spoken. The form of the sentence, 
the tone of voice, is everything. Who could blame 
him, if seeing some of the captains whom he had most 
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man writing to comfort a mined wife for the loss of 
her first-bom is surely to deal out hard measure. 
Heaven have mercy upon us^ if all the hasty words 
which woe has wrung from our hearts are to be so 
judged either by man or God 1 

Sir Julius Csesar^ again^ one of the commission ap- 
pointed to examine him, informs us that, on being 
confronted with Captains St. Leger and Pennington, 
he confessed that he proposed the taking of the Mexico 
fleet if the mine failed. To which I can only answer, 
that all depends on how the thing was said, and that 
this is the last fact which we should find in Sir Julius's 
notes, which are, it is confessed, so confused, obscure, 
and full of gaps, as to be often hardly intelligible. The 
same remark applies to Wilson's story, which I agree 
with Mr. Tytler in thinking worthless. Wilson, it 
must be understood, is employed after Ealeigh's return 
as a spy upon him, which oflice he executes, all confess 
(and Wilson himself as much as any), as falsely, 
treacherously, and hypocritically as did ever sinful 
man ; and, inter alia, he has this, ' This day he told me 
what discourse he and the Lord Chancellor had about 
taking the Plate-fleet, which he confessed he would 
have taken had he lighted on it/ To which my Lord 
Chancellor said, ' Why, you would have been a pirate/ 
' Oh,' quoth he, * did you ever know of any that were 
pirates for millions ? They only that wish for small 
things are pirates/ Now, setting aside the improba- 
bility that Ealeigh should go out of his way to impeach 
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There two shameful months are spent in trying to 
find out some excuse for Ealeigh's murder. Wilson is 
set over him as a spy; his letters to his wife are 
intercepted. Every art is used to extort a confession 
of a great plot with France, and every art fails utterly 
—simply, it seems to me, because there was no plot. 
Kaleigh writes an apology, letters of entreaty, self- 
justification, what not ; all, in my opinion, just and true 
enough; but like his speech on the scaffold, weak, 
confused — the product of a ' broken brain/ However, 
his head must come off; and as a last resource, it must 
be taken off upon the sentence of fifteen years ago, and 
he who was condemned for plotting with Spain must 
die for plotting against her. It is a pitiable business : 
but as Osborne says, in a passage (p. 108 of his 
Memoirs of James) for which one freely forgives him 
all his sins and lies, and they are many— . 

* As the foolish idolaters were wont to sacrifice the choicest 
of their children to the devil, so our king gave up his incom- 
parable jewel to the will of this monster of ambition* (the 
Spaniard), under the pretence of a superannuated transgression, 
contrary to the opinion of the more honest sort of gownsmen, who 
maintained that his Majesty's pardon lay inclusively in the com- 
mission he gave him on his setting out to sea ; it being incon- 
gruous that he, who remained under the notion of one dead in 
the law, should as a general dispose of the lives of others, not 
being himself master of his own.* 

But no matter. He must die. The Queen inter- 
cedes for him, as do aU honest men : but in vain. He 
has twenty-four hours' notice to prepare for death; 
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The old lion explodes in an unexpected roar. ' Darest 
thou come into my presence, thou base fellow, who art 
reputed the common scorn and contempt of all men? 
Were it not in mine own house I would cudgel thee 
with my staff for presuming to speak to me !' Stukely, 
his tail between his legs, goes off and complains to 
James. * What should I do with him ? Hang him ? 
On my sawle, mon, if I hung all that spoke ill of thee, 
all the trees in the island were too few.' Such is the 
gratitude of kings, thinks Stukely ; and retires to write 
foolish pamphlets in seK- justification, which, unfor- 
tunately for his memory, still remain to make bad 
worse. 

Within twelve months he, the rich and proud Vice- 
Admiral of Devon, with a shield of sixteen quarterings 
and the blood-royal in his veins, was detected debasing 
the King's coin within the precincts of the royal palace, 
together with his old accomplice Mannourie, who, being 
taken, confessed that his charges against Ealeigh were 
false. He fled, a ruined man, back to his native coimty 
and his noble old seat of Affton ; but At^ is on the 
heels of such — 

* Slowly she tracks him and sure, as a lyme-hound, 
sudden she grips him, 
Crushing him, blind in his pride, for a sign and a 
terror to mortals.' 

A terrible plebiscitum had been passed in the West 
country against the betrayer of its last Worthy. The 
gentlemen closed their doors against him; the poor 
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one of the greatest countries in Europe, and to have 
left it one of the most inconsiderable and despicable ; if 
to be fooled by flatterers to the top of his bent, until 
he fancied himself all but a god, while he was not even 
a man, and could neither speak the truth, keep himself 
sober, nor look on a drawn sword without shrinking ; 
if, lastly, to have left behind him a son who, in spite 
of many chivalrous instincts unknown to his father, 
had been so indoctrinated in that father's vices as to 
find it impossible to speak the truth even when it served 
his purpose ; if aU these things be no Nemesis, then 
none fell on James Stuart. 

But of that son, at least, the innocent blood was 
required. He, too, had his share in the sin. In Carew 
Ealeigh's simple and manful petition to the Commons 
of England for the restoration of his inheritance we 
find a significant fact stated without one word of com- 
ment, bitter or otherwise. At Prince Henry's death 
the Sherborne lands had been given again to Carr, 
Lord Somerset. To him, too, *the whirligig of time 
brought round its revenges,' and he lost them when 
arraigned and condemned for poisoning Sir Thomas 
Overbury. Then Sir John Digby, afterwards Earl of 
Bristol, begged Sherborne of the King, and had it. 
Pembroke (Shakspeare's Pembroke) brought young 
Carew to court, hoping to move the tyrant's heart. 
James saw him and shuddered ; perhaps conscience- 
stricken, perhaps of mere cowardice. * He looked like 
the ghost of his father,' as he well might, to that guilty 
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Young Carew tells his story simply, and without a 
note of bitterness; though he professes his intent to 
range himself and his two sons for the future ' under 
the banner of the Commons of England/ he may be a 
royalist for any word beside. Even where he mentions 
the awful curse of his mother, he only alludes to its 
fulfilment by — * that which hath happened since to that 
royal famUy is too sad and disastrous for me to repeat, 
and yet too visible not to be discerned/ We can have 
no doubt that he tells the exact truth. Indeed the 
whole story fits Charles's character to the smallest 
details. The want of any real sense of justice, com- 
bined with the false notion of honour ; the implacable 
obstinacy ; the contempt for that law by which alone 
he held his crown ; the combination of unkingliness in 
commanding a private interview and shamelessness in 
confessing his own meanness— all these are true notes 
of the man whose deliberate suicide stands written, a 
warning to all bad rulers till the end of time. But he 
must have been a rogue early in life, and a needy 
rogue too. That ten thousand pounds of Lord Bristol's 
money should make many a sentimentalist reconsider — 
if, indeed, sentimentalists can be made to reconsider, or 
even to consider, anything — their notion of him as the 
incarnation of pious chivalry. 

At least the ten thousand pounds cost Charles dear. 

The widow's curse followed him home. Naseby 
fight and the Whitehall scaffold were surely God's 
judgment of such deeds, whatever man's may be. 
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FKOUDE'S mSTOEY OF ENGLAND^ 

There appeared a few years since a * Comic History 
of England/ duly caricaturing and falsifying all our 
great national events, and representing the English 
people, for many centuries back, as a mob of fools and 
knaves, led by the nose in each generation by a few 
arch-fools and arch-knaves. Some thoughtful persons 
regarded the book with utter contempt and indignation ; 
it seemed to them a crime to have written it ; a proof 
of ' banausia,' as Aristotle would have called it, only to 
be outdone by the writing a * Comic Bible.' After a 
while, however, their indignation began to subside ; 
their second thoughts, as usual, were more charitable 
than their first ; they were not surprised to hear that 
the author was an honest, just, and able magistrate ; 
they saw that the publication of such a book involved 

* North British Review ^ No. LI., November 1866. — * A History of 
England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth.* By J. 
A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. London : J. 
W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 2 vols. 1856. 
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no moral turpitude ; that it was merely meant as a jest 
on a subject on which jesting was permissible, and as 
a money speculation in a field of which men had a 
right to make money ; while all which seemed ofifen- 
sive in it was merely the outcome, and as it were 
apotheosis, of that method of writing English history 
which has been popular for nearly a hundred years. 
' Which of our modern historians,' they asked them- 
selves, ' has had any real feeling of the importance, the 
sacredness, of his subject ? — any real trust in, or respect 
for, the characters with whom he dealt ? Has not the 
belief of each and all of them been the same — ^that on 
the whole, the many always have been fools and 
knaves ; foolish and knavish enough, at least, to become 
the puppets of a few fools and knaves who held the 
reins of power? Have they not held that, on the 
whole, the problems of human nature and human 
history have been sufficiently solved by Gibbon and 
Voltaire, Gil Bias and Figaro; that our forefathers 
were siUy barbarians; that this glorious nineteenth 
century is the one region of light, and that all before 
was outer darkness, peopled by ' foreign devils,' Eng- 
lishmen, no doubt, according to the flesh, but in spirit, 
in knowledge, in creed, in customs, so utterly different 
from ourselves that we shall merely show our senti- 
mentalism by doing aught but laughing at them ? 

On what other principle have our English histories 
as yet been constructed, even down to the children's 
books, which taught us in childhood that the history 
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tant and unknown enough to enable them to conceal 
from their readers that in the ages on which they look 
back as ideally perfect a Bernard and a Francis of 
Assisi were crying all day long — ' that my head 
were a fountain of tears, that I might weep for the 
sins of my people ! ' Dante was cursing popes and 
prelates in the name of the God of Eighteousness ; 
Boccaccio and Chaucer were lifting the veil from 
priestly abominations of which we now are ashamed 
even to read; and Wolsey, seeing the rottenness of 
the whole system, spent his mighty talents, and at 
last poured out his soul imto death, in one long use- 
less effort to make the crooked straight, and number 
that which had been weighed in the balances of God, 
and found for ever wanting. To ignore wilfully facts 
like these, which were patent all along to the British 
nation, facts on which the British laity acted, till they 
finally conquered at the Reformation, and on which 
they are acting still, and will, probably, act for ever, is 
not to have any real reverence for the opinions or vir- 
tues of our forefathers ; and we are not astonished to 
find repeated, in such books, the old stock calumnies 
against our lay and Protestant worthies, taken at 
second-hand from the pages of lingard. In copying 
from Lingard, however, this party has done no more 
than those writers have who would repudiate any 
party — almost any Christian — purpose. Lingard is 
known to have been a learned man, and to have ex- 
amined many manuscripts which few else had taken 
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which knows them not, and could win no honour by 
owning them, and which owes them no more than if 
it had been produced, as midden-flies were said to be 
of old, by some spontaneous generation ? 

It is not probable that this writer will be likely to 
imdervalue political economy, or the steam-engine, or 
any other solid and practical good which God has un- 
veiled to this generation. All that he does demand 
(for he has a right to demand it) is that rational men 
should believe that our forefathers were at least as good 
as we are ; that whatsoever their measure of light was, 
they acted up to what they knew as faithfully as we do ; 
and that, on the whole, it was not their fault if they 
did not know more. Even now the real discoveries of 
the age are made, as of old, by a very few men; and, when 
made, have to struggle, as of old, against all manner of 
superstitions, lazinesses, scepticisms. Is the history of 
the Mini^ rifle one so very complimentary to our age's 
quickness of perception that we can afford to throw 
many stones at the prejudices of our ancestors ? The 
truth is that, as of old, 'many men talk of Eobin Hood 
who never shot in his bow ' ; and many talk of Bacon 
who never discovered a law by induction since they were 
born. Ab far as our experience goes, those who are 
loudest in their jubilations over the wonderful progress 
of the age are those who have never helped that pro- 
gress forward one inch, but find it a great deal easier 
and more profitable to use the results which humbler 
men have painfuUy worked out as second-hand capital 
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seems to be in want of something which neither science 
nor constitutional government seems able to supply. 
Whether our forefathers also lacked that something 
we will not inquire just now ; but if they did, their 
want of scientific and political knowledge was evidently 
not the cause of the defect ; or why is not Spain now 
infinitely better, instead of being infinitely worse off, 
than she was three hundred years ago ? 

At home, too But on the question whether we 

are so very much better off than our forefathers Mr. 
Froude, not we, must speak : for he has deliberately, in 
his new history, set himself to the solution of this 
question, and we wiU not anticipate what he has to 
say ; what we would rather insist on now are the moral 
effects produced on our young people by books which 
teach them to look with contempt on all generations but 
their own, and with suspicion on all public characters 
save a few contemporaries of their own especial party. 

There is an ancient Hebrew book, which contains a 
singular story concerning a grandson who was cursed 
because his father laughed at the frailty of the grand- 
father. Whether the reader shall regard that story (as 
we do) as a literal fact recorded by inspired wisdom, as 
an instance of one of the great root-laws of family 
life, and therefore of that national life which (as the 
Hebrew book so cunningly shows) is the organic de- 
velopment of the family life ; or whether he shall treat 
it (as we do not) as a mere apologue or myth, he must 
confess that it is equally grand in its simplicity and 
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they learn more and more to disbelieve in the nobleness 
of those around them ; and, by denying God*s works of 
old, come, by a just and dreadful Nemesis, to be un- 
able to see his works in the men of their own day ; to 
suspect and impugn valour, righteousness, disinterested- 
ness in their contemporaries ; to attribute low motives ; 
to pride themselves on looking at men and things as 
' men who know the world,' so the young puppies style 
it ; to be less and less chivalrous to women, less and 
less respectful to old men, less and less ashamed of 
boastiug about their sensual appetites ; in a word, to 
show all those symptoms which, when fully developed, 
leave a generation without fixed principles, without strong 
faith, without self-restraint, without moral cohesion, the 
sensual and divided prey of any race, however inferior 
in scientific knowledge, which has a clear and fixed 
notion of its work and destiny. That many of these 
signs axe showing themselves more and more ominously 
in our young men, from the fine gentleman who rides 
in Eotten Eow to the boy-mechanic who listens enrap- 
tured to Mr. Holyoake's exposures of the absurdity of 
all human things save Mr. Holyoake's self, is a fact 
which presses itself most on those who have watched 
this age most carefully, and who (rightly or wrongly) 
attribute much of this miserable temper to the way in 
which history has been written among us for the last 
hundred years. 

Whether or not Mr. Froude would agree with these 
lotions, he is more or less responsible for them ; for 
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ceive of his characters as he would if they had been 
his own contemporaries and equals, actiog, speaking in 
his company; and he has therefore thought himself 
bound to act toward them by those rules of charity 
and courtesy, common alike to Christian morals, 
English law, and decent society ; namely, to hold every 
man innocent till he is proved guilty ; where a doubt 
exists, to give the prisoner at the bar the benefit of it ; 
not to excite the minds of the public against him by 
those insinuative or vituperative epithets, which are 
but adders and scorpions ; and, on the whole, to believe 
that a man's death and burial is not the least reason 
for ceasing to behave to him like a gentleman and a 
Christian. We are not inclined to play with solemn 
things, or to copy Lucian and Quevedo in writing dia- 
logues of the dead; but what dialogues might some 
bold pen dash off between the old sons of Anak, at 
whose coming Hades has long ago been moved, and to 
receive whom all the kings of the nation have risen up, 
and the little scribblers who have fancied themselves 
able to fathom and describe characters to whom they 
were but pigmies ! Conceive a half-hour's interview 
between Queen Elizabeth and some popular lady- 
scribbler, who has been deluding herself into the fancy 
that gossiping inventories of millinery are history. . . . 
* You pretend to judge me, whose labours, whose cares, 
whose fiery trials were, beside yours, as the heaving 
volcano beside a boy's firework ? You condemn my 
Weaknesses ? Know that they were stronger than 
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religiously observing those bonds. It has seemed to 
him even more paradoxical that one reputed to have 
been the most sanguinary tyrant who ever disgraced 
the English throne should have been not only endured, 
but loved and regretted by a fierce and free-spoken 
people ; and he, we suppose, could comprehend as little 
as we can the reasoning of such a passage as the 
foUowing, especiaUy when it proceeds from the pen of 
SO wise and venerable a writer as Mr. Hallam. 

' A government administered with so frequent viola- 
tions, not only of the chartered privUeges of EngUsh- 
men, but of those still more sacred rights which 
natural law has established, must have been regarded, 
one would imagine, with just abhorrence and earnest 
longings for a change. Yet contemporary authorities 
by no means answer this expectation. Some mention 
Henry after his death in language of eulogy;' (not 
only Elizabeth, be it remembered, but Cromwell also, 
always spoke of him with deepest respect ; and their 
language always found an echo in the English heart ;) 
'and if we except those whom attachment to the 
ancient religion had inspired with hatred to his 
memory, few seem to have been aware that his name 
would descend to posterity among those of the many 
tyrants and oppressors of innocence whom the wrath 
of Heaven has raised up, and the servility of man 
endured.' 

The names of even those few we should be glad to 
have ; for it seems to us that, with the exception of a 
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all but unknown to the public, and referred to in his 
work as MSS. in the EoUs' House, where the originals 
are easily accessible. These, he states, he intends to 
publish, with additions from his own reading, as soon 
as he has brought his history down to the end of 
Henry the Eighth's reign. 

But Mr. Fronde's chief text -book seems to have 
been State Papers and Acts of Parliament. He has 
begun his work in the only temper in which a man 
can write accurately and well ; in a temper of trust 
toward the generation whom he describes. The only 
temper ; for if a man has no affection for the characters 
of whom he reads, he will never imderstand them ; if 
he has no respect for his subject, he will never take 
the trouble to exhaust it. To such an author the 
Statutes at large, as the deliberate expression of the 
nation's will and conscience, will appear the most im- 
portant of all sources of information ; the first to be 
consulted, the last to be contradicted; the Canon 
which is not to be checked and corrected by private 
letters and flying pamphlets, but which is to check and 
correct them. This seems Mr. Fronde's theory; and 
we are at no pains to confess that if he be wrong we 
see no hope of arriving at truth. If these public docu- 
ments are not to be admitted in evidence before all 
others, we see no hope for the faithful and earnest his- 
torian ; he must give himself up to swim as he may on 
the frothy stream of private letters, anecdotes, and 
pamphlets, the puppet of the ignorance, credulity, 
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This appears to have begun in the winter of 1526- 
27. It was proposed to many the Princess Mary to a 
son of the French king. The Bishop of Tarb^s, who 
conducted the negotiations, advised himself, apparently 
by special instigation of the evil spiiit, to raise a ques- 
tion as to her legitimacy. 

No more ingenious plan for convulsing England 
could have been devised. The marriage from which 
Mary sprang only stood on a reluctant and doubtful 
dispensation of the Pope's. Henry had entered into it 
at the entreaty of his minister, contrary to a solemn 
promise given to his father, and in spite of the remon- 
strances of the Archbishop of Canterbury. No blessing 
seemed to have rested on it. All his children had died 
young, save this one sickly girl : a sure note of divine 
displeasure in the eyes of that coarse-minded Church 
which has always declared the chief, if not the only, 
purpose of marriage to be the procreation of chHdren. 

But more : to question Mary's legitimacy was to 
throw open the question of succession to half a dozen 
ambitious competitors. It was, too probably, to in- 
volve England at Henry's death in another civil war 
of the Eoses, and in all the internecine horrors which 
were still rankling in the memories of men ; and pro- 
bably, also, to bring down a French or Scotch invasion. 
There was then too good reason, as Mr. Froude shows 
at length, for Wolsey's assertion to John Cassalis — ' If 
his Holiness, which God forbid, shall show himself un- 
willing to listen to the King's demands, to me assuredly 
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Through the tangled brakes of this divorce question 
Mr. Froude leads us with ease and grace, throwing 
light, and even beauty, into dark nooks where before 
all was mist, not merely by his intimate acquaintance 
with the facts, but still more by his deep knowledge 
of human character, and of woman's even more than 
of man's. For the first time the actors in this long 
tragedy appear to us as no mere bodiless and soulless 
names, but as beings of like passions with ourselves, 
comprehensible, coherent, organic, even in their incon- 
sistencies. Catherine of Arragon is stiU the Catherine 
of Shakspeare ; but Mr. Froude has given us the key 
to many parts of her story which Shakspeare left un- 
explained, and delicately enough has made us under- 
stand how Henry's affections, if he ever had any for 
her — faithfully as he had kept (with one exception) to 
that loveless mariage de convenance — ^may have been 
gradually replaced by indifference and even dislike, 
long before the divorce was forced on him as a question 
not only of duty to the nation, but of duty to Heaven. 
And that he did see it in this latter light, Mr. Froude 
brings proof from his own words, from which we can 
escape only by believing that the confessedly honest 
' Bluff King Hal ' had suddenly become a consummate 
liar and a canting hypocrite. 

Delicately, too, as if speaking of a lady whom he 
had met in modern society (as a gentleman is bound 
to do), does Mr. Froude touch on the sins of that hap- 
less woman, who played for Henry's crown, and paid 
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for it with her life. With all mercy and courtesy he 
gives us proof (for he thinks it his duty to do so) of 
the French mis-education, the petty cunning, the ten- 
dency to sensuality, the wilful indelicacy of her position 
in Henry's household as the rival of his queen, which 
made her last catastrophe at least possible. Of the 
justice of her sentence he has no doubt, any more than 
of her pre-engagement to some one, as proved by a 
letter existing among Cromwell's papers. Poor thing ! 
If she did that which was laid to her charge, and more, 
she did nothing, after all, but what she had been in 
the habit of seeing the queens and princesses of the 
French court do notoriously, and laugh over shame- 
lessly ; while, as Mr. Froude well says, ' If we are to 
hold her entirely free from guilt, we place not only the 
King, but the Privy Council, the Judges, the Lords and 
Commons, and the two Houses of Convocation, in a 
position fatal to their honour and degrading to ordinary 
humanity' (Mr. Froude should have added Anne 
Boleyn's own uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, and her 
father, who were on the commission appointed to try 
her lovers, and her cousin, Anthony St. Leger, a man 
of the very highest character and ability, who was on 
the jury which found a true bill against her). * We 
cannot,' continues Mr. Froude, ' acquiesce without in- 
quiry in so painful a conclusion. The English nation 
also, as well as she, deserves justice at our hands ; and 
it cannot be thought uncharitable if we look with some 
scrutiny at the career of a person who, but for the 
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catastrophe with which it closed, would not have so 
readily obtained forgiveness for having admitted the 
addresses of the King, or for having received the homage 
of the court as its future sovereign, while the King's 
wife, her mistress, as yet resided under the same roof/ 
Mr. Froude's conclusion is, after examining the facts, 
the same with the whole nation of England in Henry's 
reign : but no one can accuse him of want of sympathy 
with the unhappy woman, who reads the eloquent and 
affecting account of her trial and death, which ends his 
second volume. Our only fear is, that by having thus 
told the truth he has, instead of justifying our ances- 
tors, only added one more to the list of people who are 
to be ' given up * with a cynical shrug and smile. We 
have heard already, and among young ladies too, who 
can be as cynical as other people in these times, such 
speeches as, 'Well, I suppose he has proved Anne 
Boleyn to be a bad creature ; but that does not make 
that horrid Henry any more right in cutting off her 
head.' Thus two people will be despised where only 
one was before, and the fact still ignored, that it is just 
as senseless to say that Henry cut off Anne Boleyn's 
head as that Queen Victoria hanged Palmer. Death, 
and death of a far more horrible kind than that which 
Anne Boleyn suffered, was the established penalty of 
the offences of which she was convicted : and which 
had in her case this fearful aggravation, that they were 
offences not against Henry merely, but against the 
whole English nation, She had been married in order 
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him as they were afterwards to the whole people of 
England; his vast schemes for education; his still 
vaster schemes for breaking the alliance with Spain, 
and uniting France and England as fellow-servants of 
the Pope, and twin-pillars of the sacred fabric of the 
Church, which helped so much toward his interest in 
Catherine's divorce, as a 'means' (these are his own 
words) ' to bind my most excellent sovereign and this 
glorious realm to the holy Eoman See in faith and 
obedience for ever'; his hopes of deposing the Emperor, 
putting down the German heresies, and driving back 
the Turks beyond the pale of Christendom ; his pathetic 
confession to the Bishop of Bayonne that ' if he could 
only see the divorce arranged, the King re-married, the 
succession settled, and the laws and the Church re- 
formed, he would retire from the world, and would 
serve God the remainder of his days. 

Peace be with him ! He was surely a noble soul ; 
misled, it may be — as who is not when his turn comes ? 
— by the pride of conscious power ; and ' though he 
loved England well, yet loving Eome better ' : but 
still it is a comfort to see, either in past or in present, 
one more brother whom we need not despise, even 
though he may have wasted his energies on a dream. 

And on a dream he did waste them, in spite of 
all his cunning. As Mr. Eroude, in a noble passage, 
says : — 

* Extravagant as his hopes seem, the prospect of realising 
them was, humanly speaking, neither chimerical nor even im- 
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the Nun of Kent interesting, because truly womanly, 
in her very folly and deceit, has enabled him likewise 
to show us the hearts of the early martyrs as they 
never have been shown before. His sketch of the 
Christian Brothers, and his little true romance of 
Anthony Dalaber, the Oxford student, are gems of 
writing ; while his conception of Latimer, on whom he 
looks as the hero of the movement, and all but an 
English Luther, is as worthy of Latimer as it is of 
himself. It is written as history should be, dis- 
criminatingly, patiently, and yet lovingly and geniaUy ; 
rejoicing not in evil, but in the truth ; and rejoicing 
stUl more in goodness, where goodness can honestly be 
found. 

To the ecclesiastical and political elements in the 
English Eeformation Mr. Froude devotes a large portion 
of his book. We shall not enter into the questions 
which he discusses therein. That aspect of the move- 
ment is a foreign and a delicate subject, from discussing 
which a Scotch periodical may be excused.^ North 
Britain had a somewhat different problem to solve from 
her southern sister, and solved it in an altogether dif- 
ferent way : but this we must say, that the facts and, 
still more, the State Papers (especially the petition of 
the Commons, as contrasted with the utterly benighted 
answer of the Bishops) which Mr. Froude gives are 
such as to raise our opinion of the method on which 
the English part of the Reformation was conducted, 

1 This article appeared in the North British Eemew. 
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does is to remove as far as he can the modem layers 
of 'black- wash/ and to let the man himself, fair or 
foul, be seen. For the result he is not responsible : it 
depends on facts; and unless Mr. Froude has know- 
ingly concealed facts to an amount of which even 
a Lingard might be ashamed, the result is that Henry 
the Eighth was actually very much the man which he 
appeared to be to the English nation in his own 
generation, and for two or three generations after his 
death — a result which need not astonish us, if we will 
only give our ancestors credit for having at least as 
much common sense as ourselves, and believe (why 
should we not ?) that, on the whole, they understood 
their own business better than we are likely to do. 

' The bloated tyrant,' it is confessed, contrived some- 
how or other to be popular enough. Mr. Froude tells 
us the reasons. He was not born a bloated tyrant, 
any more than Queen Elizabeth (though the fact, is not 
generally known) was born a wizened old woman. He 
was from youth, till he was long past his grand climac- 
teric, a very handsome, powerful, and active man, tem- 
perate in his habits, good-humoured, frank and honest 
in his speech (as even his enemies are forced to con- 
fess). He seems to have been (as his portraits prove 
sufficiently), for good and for evil, a thorough John 
"^ull ; a thorough Englishman : but one of the very 
jhest type. 

* Had he died (says Mr. Froude) previous to the first agitation 
the divorce, his loss would have been deplored as one of the 
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always considerate ; inquiring into their private concerns with 
genuine interest, and winning, as a consequence, their sincere 
and unaffected attachment. As a ruler he had been eminently- 
popular. All his wars had been successfuL He had the splendid 
tastes in which the English people most delighted ; ... he had 
more than once been tried with insurrection, which he had 
soothed down without bloodshed, and extinguished in forgive- 
ness. . . . And it is certain that if he had died before the 
divorce was mooted, Henry VIII., like the Roman emperor said 
by Tacitus to have been consensu omnium dignus imperii nisi 
imperassety would have been considered by posterity as formed 
by Providence for the conduct of the Reformation, and his loss 
would have been deplored as a perpetual calamity. 

Mr. Froude has, of course, not written these words 
without having facts whereby to prove them. One he 
gives in an important note containing an extract from 
a letter of the Venetian Ambassador in 1515. At 
least, if his conclusions be correct, we must think twice 
ere we deny his assertion that ' the man best able of 
all living Englishmen to govern England had been set 
to do it by the conditions of his birth.' 

' We are bound/ as Mr. Froude says, ' to allow him 
the benefit of his past career, and be careful to remem- 
ber it in interpreting his later actions.' 'The true 
defect in his moral constitution, that " intense and im- 
perious will " common to all princes of the Plantagenet 
blood, had not yet been tested.' That he did, in his 
later years, act in many ways neither wisely nor well, 
no one denies ; that his conduct did not alienate the 
hearts of his subjects is what needs explanation ; and 
Mr. Fronde's opinions on this matter, novel as they 
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money a crime in him and his ministers ? The ques- 
tion would rather seem' to be, Were the moneys for 
which Henry asked needed or no ; and, when granted, 
were they rightly or wrongly applied ? And on these 
subjects we want much more information than we 
obtain from any epithets. The author of a constitu- 
tional history should rise above epithets : or, if he uses 
them, should corroborate them by facts. Why should 
not historians be as fair and as cautious in accusing 
Henry and Wolsey as they would be in accusing 
Queen Victoria and Lord Palmerston ? What right, 
allow us to ask, has a grave constitutional historian to 
say that ' We cannot, indeed, doubt that the unshackled 
and despotic condition of his friend, Francis L, afforded 
a mortifying contrast to Henry? What document 
exists in which Henry is represented as regretting that 
he is the king of a free people ? — for such Mr. Hallam 
confesses, just above, England was held to be, and was 
actually in comparison with France. If the document 
does not exist, Mr. Hallam has surely stepped out of 
the field of the historian into that of the novelist, A la 
Scott or Dumas. The Parliament sometimes grants 
Henry's demands : sometimes it refuses them, and he 
has to help himself by other means. Why are both 
cases to be interpreted in malum partem ? Why is the 
Parliament's granting to be always a proof of its ser- 
vility ? — its refusing always a proof of Henry's tyranny 
and rapacity? Both views are mere prcejvdicia, reason- 
able perhaps, and possible : but why is not a prceju- 
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Scotch were beaten at Flodden. The French lost 
Toomay and Theroaenne, and, when peace was made, 
agreed to pay the expenses of the war. Times changed, 
and the expenses were not paid 

A similar war arose in 1524, and cost England im- 
mense snms. A large army was maintained on the 
Scotch Border, another army invaded France; and 
Wolsey, not ventniing to call a Parliament, — ^because 
he was, as Pope's legate, liable to a prcemunire, — ^raised 
money by contributions and benevolences, which were 
levied, it seems on the whole, uniformly and equally 
(save that they weighed more heavily on the rich than 
on the poor, if that be a fault), and difiTered from taxes 
only in not having received the consent of Parliament 
Doubtless, this was not the best way of raising money : 
but what if, under the circumstances, it were the only 
one ? What if, too, on the whole, the money so raised 
was really given willingly by the nation ? The sequel 
alone could decide that 

The first contribution for which Wolsey asked was 
paid. The second was resisted, and was not paid; 
proving thereby that the nation need not pay unless 
it chose. The court gave way ; and the war became 
defensive only till 1525. 

Then the tide turned. The danger, then, was not 
from Francis, but from the Emperor. Francis was 
taken prisoner at Pavia ; and shortly after Bome was 
Backed by Bourbon. 

The effect of all this in England is told at large in 
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unto their power and subjection — ^for resistance whereof 
the King's Highness was compelled to marvellous 
charges — both for the supportation of sundry armies by 
sea and land, and also for divers and manifold con- 
tribution on hand, to save and keep his own subjects at 
home in rest and repose — ^which hath been so politi- 
cally handled that, when the most part of all Christian 
lands have been infested with cruel wars, the great 
Head and Prince of the world (the Pope) brought into 
captivity, cities and towns taken, spoiled, burnt, and 
sacked — the King's said subjects in all this time, by 
the high providence and politic means of his Grace, 
have been nevertheless preserved, defended, and main- 
tained from all these inconvenients, etc. 

'Considering, furthermore, that his Highness, in 
and about the premises, hath been fain to employ not 
only all such sums of money as hath risen or grown 
by contributions made unto his Grace by his loving 
subjects — but also, over and above the same, sundry 
other notable and excellent sums of his own treasure 
and yearly revenues, among which manifold great sums 
so employed, his Highness also, as is notoriously 
known, and as doth evidently appear by the accounts 
OF THE SAME, hath to that use, and none other, con- 
verted all such money as by any of his subjects hath 
been advanced to his Grace by way of prest or loan, 
either particularly, or by any taxation made of the 
same — being things so well collocate and bestowed, 
seeing the said high and great fruits and eflfects thereof 
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the ' peiils of the nation ' with his own eyes ; and being 
—one is pleased to hear — taken prisoner by the Scots, 
had to pay a great deal more as ransom than he would 
have paid as benevolence. 

But to return. What proof is there, in aU this, of 
that servility which most historians, and Mr. Hallam 
among the rest, are wont to attribute to Henry's Par- 
liaments ? What feeling appears on the fece of this 
document, which we have given and quoted, but one 
honourable to the nation ? Through the falsehood of 
a foreign nation the King is unable to perform his en- 
gagements to the people. Is not the just and generous 
course in such a case to release him from those engage- 
ments ? Does this preamble, does a single fact of the 
case, justify historians in talking of these ' king's debts ' 
in just the same tone as that in which they would have 
spoken if the King had squandered the money on 
private pleasures? Perhaps most people who write 
small histories believe that this really was the case. 
They certainly would gather no other impression from 
the pages of Mr. Hallam. No doubt the act must have 
been burdensome on some people. Many, we are told, 
had bequeathed their promissory notes to their children, 
used their reversionary interest in the loan in many 
ways; and these, of course, felt the change very 
heavily. No doubt : but why have we not a right to 
suppose that the Parliament were aware of that fact; 
but chose it as the less of the two evils ? The King 
had spent the money; he was unable to recover it from 
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Froude) Wolsey entered the House of Commons with 
a great train, seemingly for the purpose of intimidation, 
they 'made no other answer to his harangues than that 
it was their usage to debate only among themselves/ 
The debates on this occasion lasted fifteen or sixteen 
days, during which, says an eye-witness, 'there has 
been the greatest and sorest hold in the Lower House,' 
'the matter debated and beaten'; 'such hold that 
the House was like to have been dissevered'; in a 
word, hard fighting — and why not honest fighting ? — 
between the court party and the Opposition, ' which 
ended,' says Mr. Hallam, ' in the court party obtaining, 
with the utmost difficulty, a grant much inferior to 
the Cardinal's original requisition,' What token of 
servility is here ? 

And is it reasonable to suppose that after Wolsey 
was conquered, and a comparatively popular ministry 
had succeeded, and that memorable Parliament of 
1529 (which Mr. Froude, not unjustly, thinks more 
memorable than the Long Parliament itself) began its 
great work with a high hand, backed not merely by 
the King, but by the public opinion of the majority of 
England, their decisions are likely to have been more 
servile than before ? If they resisted the King when 
they disagreed with him, are they to be accused of 
servility because they worked with him when they 
agreed with him? Is an Opposition always in the 
right ; a ministerial party always in the wrong ? Is it 
an offence against the people to agree with the monarch. 
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or face with literature of learning, if any such should 
be/ There was, then, free discussion ; they expected 
clever and learned speakers in the Opposition, and on 
subjects of the deepest import, not merely political, 
but spiritual; and the Government needed men to 
answer such. What more natural than that so close 
on the ' Pilgrimage of Grace,', and in the midst of so 
great dangers at home and abroad, the Government 
should have done their best to secure a well-disposed 
House (one would like to know when they would 
not) ? But surely the very effort (confessedly excep- 
tional) and the acknowledged diflBiculty prove that 
Parliament were no mere 'registrars of edicts/ 

But the strongest argument against the tyranny of 
the Tudors, and especially of Heniy VIII. in his 
' benevolences,' is derived from the state of the people 
themselves. If these benevolences had been really 
unpopular, they would not have been paid. In one 
case we have seen, a benevolence was not paid for 
that very reason. For the method of the Tudor 
sovereigns, like that of their predecessors, was the very 
opposite to that of tyrants in every age and country. 
The first act of a tyrant has always been to disarm the 
people, and to surround himself with a standing army. 
The Tudor method was, as Mr. Froude shows us by 
many interesting facts, to keep the people armed and 
iriUed, even to compel them to learn the use of weapons, 
rhroughout England spread one vast military organisa- 
tion, which made every adult a soldier, and enabled 
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without pay, without reward, save what they could win 
for themselves ; and when they fell at last, they feU 
only when surrounded by six times their number, and 
were cut to pieces in careless desperation. Invariably, 
by friend and foe alike, the English are described as 
the fiercest people in all Europe — ^English wild beasts 
Benvenuto Cellini calls them ; and this great physical 
power they owed to the profuse abundance in which 
they Uved, to the soldier's training in which every 
one of them was bred from childhood. 

Mr. Froude's novel assertion about profuse abundance 
must be weighed by those who have read his invalu- 
able introductory chapter. But we must ask at once 
how it was possible to levy on such an armed populace 
a tax which they were determined not to pay, and felt 
that they were not bound to pay, either in law or 
justice ? Conceive Lord Palmerston's sending down 
to demand a * benevolence ' from the army at Alder- 
shot, beginning with the general in command and de- 
scending to the privates. . . . What would be the 
consequences ? Ugly enough : but gentle in comparison 
with those of any attempt to exact a really unpopular 
tax from a nation of well-armed Englishmen, unless 
they, on the whole, thought the tax fit to be paid. 
They would grumble, of course, whether they intended 
to pay or not, — for were they not Englishmen, our 
own flesh and blood ? — and grumble all the more in 
person, because they had no Press to grumble for 
them : but what is there then in the M.P.'s letter to 
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to have been— of all people in that day, one of the 
last whom one would have asked for an opinion. 

Poor old Warham, however, was not so far wrong in 
this particular case ; for the ' despoulit ' slaves of Suf- 
folk, not content with grumbling, rose up with sword 
and bow, and vowed that they would not pay. Where- 
on the bloated tyrant sent his praetorians, and enforced 
payment by scourge and thumbscrew? Not in the 
least. They would not pay ; and therefore, being free 
men, nobody could make them pay ; and although in 
the neighbouring county of Norfolk, from twenty 
pounds {ie. £200 of our money) upward — for the tax 
was not levied on men of less substance — there were 
not twenty but what had consented ; and though there 
was 'great likelihood that this grant should be much 
more than the loan was ' (the ' salt tears ' shed by the 
gentlemen of Norfolk proceeding, says expressly the 
Duke of Norfolk, ' only from doubt how to find money 
to content the King's Highness') ; yet the King and 
Wolsey gave way frankly, and at once, and the contri- 
bution was remitted, although the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, writing to "Wolsey, treat the insurrection 
lightly, and seem to object to the remission as needless. 

From all which facts — ^they are Mr. Hallam's, not 
Mr. Froude's — we can deduce not tyranny, but lenity, 
good sense, and the frank withdrawal from a wrong 
position as soon as the unwillingness of the people 
proved it to be a wrong one. 

This instance is well brought forward (though only 
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police, ministries who bear no love to a militia, and 
would consider the compulsory arming and drilling of 
the people as a dangerous insanity, do not look at first 
sight as much like ' free institutions ' as a Government 
which, though again and again in danger not merely 
of rebellion, but of internecine wars of succession, so 
trusted the people as to force weapons into their hands 
from boyhood. Let us not be mistaken : we are no 
hankerers after retrogression : the present system works 
very well ; let it be ; all that we say is that the im- 
putation of despotic institutions lies, primA facUf rather 
against the reign of Queen Victoria than against that 
of King Henry the EightL Of course it is not so in 
fact. Many modem methods, which are despotic in 
appearance, are not so in practice. Let us believe 
that the same was the case in the sixteenth century. 
Our governors now understand their own business best, 
and make a very fair compromise between discipline 
and freedom. Let us believe that the men of the 
sixteenth century did so likewise. All we ask is that 
our forefathers should be judged as we wish to be 
judged ourselves, *not according to outward appear- 
ance, but with righteous judgment.' 

Mr. Froude finds the cause of this general content- 
ment and loyalty of the masses in the extreme care 
which the Government took of their well-being. The 
introductory chapter, in which he proves to his own 
satisfaction the correctness of his opinion, is well worth 
the study of our political economists. The facts which 
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though other facts may be true, yet his facts are no 
less true likewise ; and we shall quote at length, both 
as a specimen of his manner and of his matter, the 
last three pages of this introductory chapter, in which, 
after speaking of the severity of the laws against va- 
grancy, and showing how they were excused by the 
organisation which found employment for every able- 
bodied man, he goes on to say : — 

*It was therefore the expressed conviction of the English 
nation that it was better for a man not to live at all than to 
live a profitless and worthless life. The vagabond was a sore 
spot upon the commonwealth, to be healed by wholesale disci- 
pline if the gangrene was not incurable ; to be cut away with the 
knife if the milder treatment of the cart-whip fedled to be of 
profit 

* A measure so extreme in its severity was partly dictated by 
policy. The state of the country was critical ; and the danger 
from questionable persons traversing it, unexamined and uncon- 
trolled, was greater than at ordinary times. But in point of 
justice as well as of prudence it harmonised with the iron 
temper of the age, and it answered well for the government of 
a fierce and powerful people, in whose hearts lay an intense 
hatred of rascality, and among whom no one could have lapsed 
into evil courses except by deliberate preference for them. The 
moral sinew of the English must have been strong indeed when 
it admitted of such stringent bracing ; but^ on the whole, they 
were ruled as they preferred to be ruled ; and if wisdom can be 
tested by success, the manner in which they passed the great 
crisis of the Eeformation is the best justification of their princes. 
The era was great throughout Europe. The Italians of the age 
of Michael Angelo, the Spaniards who were the contemporaries 
of Cortez, the Germans who shook off the Pope at the call of 
Luther, and the splendid chivalry of Francis I. of France, were 
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the brief answer, '* No man may do wliat is wrong, either with 
what is his own or with what is another's.'' Producers, too, 
who were not permitted to drive down their workmen's wages 
by competition, could not sell their goods as cheaply as they 
might have done, and the consumer paid for the law in an ad- 
vance of price ; but the burden, though it fell heavily on the 
rich, lightly touched the poor ; and the rich consented cheer- 
fully to a tax which ensured the loyalty of the people. The 
working man of modem times has bought the extension of his 
liberty at the price of his material comfort. The higher classes 
have gained in wealth what they have lost in power. It is not 
for the historian to balance advantages. His duty is with the 
facts.' 

Our forefathers, then, were not free, if we attach to 
that word the meaning which our Transatlantic brothers 
seem inclined to give to it. They had not learnt to 
deify self-will, and to claim for each member of the 
human race a right to the indulgence of every eccen- 
tricity. They called themselves free, and boasted of 
their freedom ; but their conception of liberty was that 
of all old nations, a freedom which not only allowed of 
discipline, but which grew out of it. No people had 
less wish to exalt the kingly power into that specious 
tyranny, a paternal Grovemment ; the king was with 
them, and always had been, both formally and really, 
subject to their choice ; bound by many oaths to many 
duties; the minister, not the master of the people. 
But their whole conception of political life was, never- 
theless, shaped by their conception of family life. 
Strict obedience, stern discipline, compulsory education 
in practical duties, was the law of the latter ; without 
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and wrong too, if he liked/ At least, such had Eng- 
land been for centuries ; under such a system had she 
thriven ; a fact which, duly considered, should silence 
somewhat those gentlemen who. not being of a military 
turn themselves, inform Europe so patriotically and so 
prudently that * England is not a military nation.' 

From this dogma we beg leave to differ utterly. 
Britain is at this moment, in our eyes, the only miU- 
tary nation in Europe. All other nations seem to us 
to have military governments, but not to be military 
themselves. As proof of the assertion, we appeal 
merely to the existence of our militia. While other 
nations are employing conscription, we have raised in 
twelve months a noble army, every soul of which has 
volunteered as a free man ; and yet, forsooth, we are 
not a military nation ! We are not ashamed to tell 
how, but the other day, standing in the rear of those 
militia regiments, no matter where, a flush of pride 
came over us at the sight of those lads, but a few 
months since helpless and awkward country boors, now 
full of sturdy intelligence, cheerful obedience, and the 
manhood which can afford to be respectful to others, 
because it respects itself, and knows that it is respected 
in turn. True, they had not the lightness, the order, 
the practical ease, the cunning seK-helpfulness of the 
splendid German legionaries who stood beside them, 
the breast of every other private decorated with clasps 
and medals for service in the wars of seven years since. 
As an invading body, perhaps, one would have pre- 
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crushed. A few years sufficed for them to learn all 
they needed from their enemies; fewer still would 
suffice us to learn from our friends. Our working 
classes are not^ like those of America, in a state of 
physical comfort too great to make it worth while for 
them to leave their home occupations; and whether 
that be a good or an evil, it at least ensures us, as our 
militia proves, an almost inexhaustible supply of volun- 
teers. What a new and awful scene for the world's 
drama, did such a nation as this once set before itseK, 
steadily and ruthlessly, as Eome did of old, the idea of 
conquest Even now, waging war as she has done, as 
it were, ev irapepya, thinking war too unimportant a 
part of her work to employ on it her highest intellects, 
her flag has advanced in the last fifty years over more 
vast and richer tracts than that of any European nation 
upon earth. What keeps her from the dream which 
lured to their destruction Babylon, Macedonia, Eome ? 
This : that, thank God, she has a conscience still ; 
that, feeling intensely the sacredness of her own national 
life, she has learned to look on that of other people's 

• 

as sacred also ; and since, in the fifteenth century, she 
finally repented of that wild and unrighteous dream of 
conquering France, she has discovered more and more 
that true military greatness lies in the power of defence, 
and not of attack ; not in waging war, but being able 
to wage it; and has gone on her true mission of re- 
plenishing the earth more peacefully, on the whole, 
and more humanely, than did ever nation before her; 
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practice that seeming paradox of words — smiting down 
stoutly evil wheresoever we shall find it, and saying, 
' What ought to be, we know not ; God alone can know : 
but that this ought not to be, we do know, and here, 
in God's name, it shall not stay.' 

We repeat it : war, in some shape or other, is the 
normal condition of the world. It is a fearful fact ; 
but we shall not abolish it by ignoring it, and ignoring 
by the same method the teaching of our Bibles. Not 
in mere metaphor does the gospel of Love describe the 
life of the individual good man as a perpetual warfare. 
Not in mere metaphor does the apostle of Love see in 
his visions of the world's future no Arcadian shepherd 
paradises, not even a perfect civilisation, but an eternal 
war in heaven, wrath and woe, plague and earthquake ; 
and amid the everlasting storm, the voices of the saints 
beneath the altar crying, ' Lord, how long ? ' Shall we 
pretend to have more tender hearts than the old man 
of Ephesus, whose dying sermon, so old legends say, 
was nought but — ' Little children, love one another ' ; 
and who yet could denounce the liar and the hater 
and the covetous man, and proclaim the vengeance of 
God against aU evildoers, with all the fierceness of an 
Isaiah ? It was enough for him — ^let it be enough for 
us — that he should see, above the thunder-cloud, and 
the rain of blood, and the scorpion swarm, and the 
great angel calling all the fowl of heaven to the 
supper of the great God, that they might eat the flesh 
of kings and valiant men, a city of God eternal in the 
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and horror, than we . can control the madman in his 
paroxysm by telling him that he is a madman. And 
so the fair vision of the student is buried once more in 
rack and hail and driving storm ; and, like Daniel of 
old when rejoicing over the coming restoration of his 
pebple, he sees beyond the victory some darker struggle 
still, and lets his notes of triumph die away into a 
wail, — ^'And the end thereof shall be with a flood; 
and to the end of the war desolations are determined/ 
It is as impossible as it would be unwise to conceal 
from om'selves the fact that all the Continental nations 
look upon our present peace as but transitory, moment- 
ary ; and on the Crimean war as but the prologue to 
a fearful drama — all the more fearful because none 
knows its purpose, its plot, which character will be 
assumed by any given actor, and, least of all, the 
cUnouement of the whole. All that they feel and 
know is that everything which has happened since 
1848 has exasperated, not calmed, the electric tension 
of the European atmosphere ; that a rottenness, rapidly 
growing intolerable alike ' to God and the enemies of 
God,' has eaten into the vitals of Continental life ; that 
their rulers know neither where they are nor whither 
they are going, and only pray that things may last out 
their time: all notes which one would interpret as 
proving the Continent to be already ripe for subjection 
to some one devouring race of conquerors, were there 
not a ray of hope in an expectation, even more painful 
to OUT human pity, which is held by some of the wisest 
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British national life, so united and whole-hearted, so 
clear in purpose and sturdy in execution, so trained to 
know the right side at the first glance and take it, 
that they shall look back with love and honour upon 
us, their fathers, determined to carry out, even to the 
death, the method which we have bequeathed to them. 
Then, if God will that the powers of evil, physical and 
spiritual, should combine against this land, aa they did 
in the days of good Queen Bess, we shall not have 
lived in vain ; for those who, as in Queen Bess's days, 
thought to yoke for their own use a labouring ox, 
will find, as then, that they have roused a lion from 
his den« 



THE END 
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